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BISMARCK 00 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK, the Capitol of North 
Dakota, located in the central part of 
the State on the Missouri River, was 
founded in 1872 and has a population 
of 12,500. 

It is served by the Soo Line and the 
N. P., a complete system of State and 
Federal Highways and the Northern 
Trans-Continental Airline Chicago to 
Seattle. 


The City is the wholesale distributing 
and retail trading center of western 
North Dakota and portions of Montana 
and South ‘Dakota. 

A daily and five weekly newspapers, 
KFYR Broadcasting Station with Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company hookup 
serve the City and surrounding territory. 
The city is a medical center having clin- 
ics and hospitals with National reputa- 
tion. 

A City of beautiful homes. It has 32 
miles of paved streets and enjoys every 
modern convenience. The School Sys- 
tem is complete ana modern. Nearly all 
Church denominations are represented. 
Two moving picture houses, a municipal 
auditorium and a thoroughly modern 
$200,000 Community Building. 


A new State Capitol building of most 
modern design is now being com- 
pleted. On the Capitol Grounds are 
located a statue of Sakakowea, the log 
cabin constructed and occupied by the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt when 
he lived in North Dakota and the State 
Historical Library and Museum. 


With an inexhaustible supply of cheap 
fuel, natural gas, electricity and pure 
water; with railroad, highway and air 
transportation, the City offers a splendid 
field for industries. 


For further information please address: 
The Bismarck Association of Commerce, 


Air View of the Liberty Memorial Bridge 
City over the Missouri River Bismarck, North Dakota. 


" The Movie Camera Tells Part of the Story 


New Capitol, Nearing Liberty Memorial 
Completion Building 
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Economy 


UNUSUALLY HIGH. 
STANDARDS OF 
MAINTENANCE 


The kind of cars you want, in the 
condition you want them. That 
advantage, coupled with modern 
design and unusually high standards 
of maintenance, explains why 
shippers in ever-increasing numbers 
are adopting NORTH AMERICAN 
Cars as one means of building prestige 
and promoting transportation  effi- 
ciency. Tank cars in all sizes and types 
....well-insulated, ice-cooled refrig- 


erator cars... . thoroughly practical 
mechanically cooled refrigerator 


cars.... Information gladly furnished 
on request. 
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327 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 
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EQUALIZATION OF REGULATION 


UCH of the misunderstanding and confusion with 

respect to proposals for equalized regulation of 
competing forms of transport is caused by failure of 
those opposed to such equalization—many of them men 
who know, or should know, better—to recognize, or ad- 
mit, that the question is not one of regulating a certain 
kind of transport within itself, as the railroads are now 





regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
of regulating all kinds of transport with respect to each 
other as parts of a complete, coordinated transportation 
machine. Thus, we have opponents of bringing the inter- 
Coastal steamships under regulation by the Interstate 
Commission saying that the steamships are already regu- 
lated by the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department 
of Commerce. So they are—but what does that amount 
to in the whole picture of coordinated transportation or 
in considering the fairness of competitive conditions be- 
tween the railroads and the steamships? We have oppo- 
hents of regulation of motor transport saying that we 
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ought to wait and give the codes a chance to show what 
can be done by them in the regulation of that industry ; 
suppose the codes work one hundred per cent perfectly 
in bringing about what they are intended to accomplish 
and what is hoped for them; they only regulate the in- 
dustry within itself and the problem of the relations be- 
tween truck and rail transport is no nearer solution. 

We should think that, by this time, some of the per- 
sons we have in mind—though, for reasons that seemed 
good to them, they might still be opposed to so-called 
equalization of regulation—would at least be able to 
realize and honest enough to admit that the question is 
one of regulating all forms of transport with relation to 
each other as well as within themselves. One kind of 
transport may be perfectly regulated within itself and 
still have an unfair advantage over another competing 
kind, and we shall never have anything approaching the 
much toasted “coordination” of transportation until all 
kinds of transport are considered with relation to each 
other and regulated—-to the extent that the public inter- 
est demands that they be regulated—by one body or by 
properly coordinated bodies viewing the transportation 
picture as a whole. 





AIR AND OCEAN MAIL SUBSIDY 

HILE we are opposed to air and ocean subsidies 

for the carrying of the mails, or to any other form 
of subsidy except to the extent that it may be demon- 
strated as necessary or wise, in the public interest, for 
the development of some new industry that is desired 
and that cannot be otherwise developed, or for the public 
defense in time of war, we greatly prefer the kind of sub- 
sidy that we understand to be now advocated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—direct subsidy that will stand out clearly 
for what it is—to a disguised subsidy in the form of 
over-payment for service—the kind that has just been 
ended by the summary cancellation of the air mail con- 
tracts and that the President, we understand, proposes 
to end by some sort of similar action with respect to the 
not so abrupt, we hope, and not so 





ocean mail service 
unfairly as not to permit hearings to the companies 
affected and time for readjustment without financial dis- 
aster to those companies that are carrying on under le- 
gitimate contracts with the government, made in good 
faith. The direct subsidy may or may not be justified; 
that aspect of the matter can be better discussed when 
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we know just what is proposed; but it can be compre- 
hended; the other kind of subsidy, masquerading under 
the guise of payment for services, is always productive 
of graft, collusion, or, at best, misunderstanding. A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet, or an onion as 
bad, but neither the rose nor the onion ought to be so 
disguised that one is unable to perceive the odor; the 
public is entitled to certainty as to just what its nose 
seems to detect. 

The trouble with the annullment of the air mail con- 
tracts, in our opinion, is that they were cancelled with- 
out notice or hearing and the public was expected to take 
for granted both what President Roosevelt and Post- 
master-General Farley might know and the soundness 
of their conclusions from the facts in their possession ; 
also that, however serious might be the facts and how- 
ever logical the conclusions reached, the air transport 
companies were deprived of this business without any 
chance to tell their side of the matter or any opportunity 
to readjust themselves to a new government policy. The 
government is often a bully because it can “get away with 
it”; it was just that in this case, 

There is one other element in the situation that 
might give us pause, by the way; that is the question as 
to whether what the present administration will do 
proves to be any more honest or business-like than what 
the former administration did. After all, Mr. Farley is a 
politician, and a good one—if there are any good ones; 
he is chairman of the Democratic national committee and 
can hardly be expected to overlook so good an opportu- 
nity to put his Republican adversaries in a hole; that is 
well enough, perhaps, providing he does not put himself 
and his own party in a similar hole. It is a generally 
accepted maxim that where there is smoke there is fire; 
it is just as true that where there is a lot of government 
money there is always graft—or, at least, wastefulness. 

In the meantime, the army: limps about its new task 
of carrying the mails and the Senate committee contin- 
ues its investigation, after the crooks have been pun- 
ished, to determine whether there were any crooks and 
what it was they did that was crooked. 





REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended February 10 
totaled 572,504 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. (See Traffic World, Feb. 17.) 
This was an increase of 8,406 cars above the preceding week, 
67,841 cars above the same week in 1933, and 10,969 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended February 10 
totaled 194,710 cars, an increase of 5,040 cars above the pre- 
ceding week, 51,892 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 9,713 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
160,296 cars, a decrease of 1,941 cars below the preceding week, 
but 6,187 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, 
— a decrease of 26,273 cars below the same week in 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 31,259 
cars, @ decrease of 101 cars below the preceding week, but 
9,726 cars above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, how- 
ever, 764 cars below the same week in 1932. In the Western 
districts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week 
ended February 10 totaled 20,892 cars, an increase of 8,186 cars 
above the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 21,331 cars, an increase of 
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1,158 cars above the preceding week, 8,987 cars above the same 
week in 1933, and 1,584 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 2,596 cars, an increase of 125 cars 
above the preceding week, and 499 cars above the correspond. 
ing week in 1933 but 257 cars below the corresponding week in 
1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 138,466 cars, an increase of 4,866 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 10,192 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, an ip. 
crease of 27,550 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 10,117 cars, an increase of 1,155 
cars above the preceding week, 2,747 cars above the same week 
in 1933 and 4,441 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 13,729 cars, a decrease of 
1,896 cars below the preceding week, 2,005 cars below the same 
week in 1933, and 5,025 cars below the same week in 1932, 
In the western districts alone, loading of live stock for the 
week ended February 10 totaled 10,556 cars, a decrease of 1,435 
cars below the same week in 1933. 

All districts reported increases for the week of February 
10 compared with the corresponding week in 1933. The Eastern, 
Pocahontas, Southern and Northwestern districts reported in. 
creases compared with the corresponding week in 1932, but the 
Allegheny, Central Western and Southwestern districts reported 
small reductions. 

Revenue freight loading by districts for the week ended 
February 10 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 
was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,596 and 4,160; live 
stock, 1,291 and 1,621; coal, 31,514 and 33,638; coke, 4,198 and 3,070; 
forest products, 1,637 and 921; ore, 491 and 257; merchandise, L. C. L, 
41,896 and 40,722; miscellaneous, 45,928 and 34,872; total, 1934, 131,551; 
1933, 119,261; 1932, 126,813. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,595 and 2,221; live 
stock, 1,091 and 1,162; coal, 36,052 and 29,113; coke, 3,470 and 2,269; 
forest products, 696 and 575; ore, 239 and 81; merchandise, L. C. L., 
30,506 and 31,687; miscellaneous, 36,048 and 26,623; total, 1934, 110,- 
697; 1933, 93,731; 1932, 112,118. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 344 and 235; live 
stock, 45 and 47; coal, 32,155 and 31,351; coke, 542 and 318; forest 
products, 579 and 403; ore, 38 and 32; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,250 
and 4,817; miscellaneous, 5,088 and 3,682; total, 1934, 44,041; 1933, 
40,885; 1932, 37,623. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,832 and 2,211; live 
stock, 746 and 913; coal, 18,171 and 22,505; coke, 606 and 326; forest 
products, 6,334 and 4,235; ore, 652 and 205; merchandise, L. C. L., 
28,776 and 27,736; miscellaneous, 34,083 and 24,176; total, 1934, 92,200; 
1933, 82,307; 1932, 86,706. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,137 and 4,075; 
live stock, 3,300 and 3,954; coal, 7,120 and 9,578; coke, 998 and 1,037; 
forest products, 6,566 and 3,296; ore, 100 and 53; merchandise, L. C. L., 
18,480 and 15,890; miscellaneous, 20,153 and 12,821; total, 1934, 64,854; 
1933, 50,704; 1932, 64,482. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,569 and 
5,816; live stock, 5,913 and 6,462; coal, 9,541 and 15,598; coke, 166 and 
161; forest products, 2,710 and 1,604; ore, 956 and 1,295; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 22,678 and 21,013; miscellaneous, 30,128 and 22,478; total, 
1934, 80,661; 1933, 74,427; 1932, 85,195. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,186 and 2,815; 
live stock, 1,343 and 1,575; coal, 3,913 and 6,875; coke, 137 and 189; 
forest products, 2,809 and 1,310; ore, 120 and 174; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 12,710 and 12,244: miscellaneous, 23,282 and 18,166; total, 1934, 
48,500; 1933, 43,348; 1932, 48,598. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 31,259 and 21,533: live 
stock, 13,729 and 15,734; coal, 138,466 and 148,658; coke, 10,117 and 
7,370; forest products, 21,331 and 12,344; ore, 2,596 and 2,097; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 160,296 and 154,109; miscellaneous, 194,710 and 142,818; 
total, 1934, 572,504; 1933, 504,663; 1932, 561,535. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1934 1933 1932 

Poar weeks in JANUATY . «1. scccescss 2,177,562 1,924,208 2,266,771 
Week ended February 3 ............ 564,098 486,059 573,923 
Week ended February 10 ........... 572,504 504,663 561,535 
ee ee 3,314,164 2,914,930 3,402,229 


POSTAL SERVICE LOSSES 


Speaking in the House of Representatives on the revenue 
bill, Representative Dickinson, of Missouri, said he was for 
restoration of the 2-cent first-class letter rate, “believing that 
the postal revenues have been largely reduced by increased 
letter postage.” Continuing, he said: 


It has been stated that at least two and a half billion letters 
were driven out of the mails by the effect of the 3-cent rate alone. 
By reason of this increase of letter postage former users of the mails 
are now relying on other means of delivery. A few figures show that 
the profits from first-class mail—letter mail—for 1933, excluding air 
mail, were $104,860,190.06. 

i ag ss Cas wide sk Wie Mier ein MWR aieel ems e ae $16,917,414 
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Total losses from these classes, $165,422,938, leaving the burden 
on letter mail. I predicted when the increase from 2 to 3 cents was 
made that it would lessen instead of increasing receipts and that 
the loss in business would reduce the revenues. Drop letters with 
2-cent postage increased the revenues from $20,800,000 in 1932 to 
$37,551,927 in 1933—80 per cent. Extended to all first-class mail, it 
would amount to $40,000,000. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Senatorial thumbs were turned 
down this week against the Indiana 
folk who have spent their lives in 
a lock factory in Indianapolis that 
might be rendered useless by the erection of a government 
factory near Reedsville, W. Va., in accordance with what some 
senators believe to be a socialistic plan evolved in the PWA 
(see Traffic World, February 3, p. 203). The senators turned 
their thumbs down, 34 to 29, when they eliminated from the 
Post Office Department appropriation items a limitation put 
on one of them at the instigation of Representative Ludlow, of 
the Indianapolis district. The Ludlow limitation would have 
made it impossible for the PWA to go ahead with its plan at 
Reedsville to take men from the coal mines, establish them on 
subsistence plats of land, and provide a factory in which they 
might be employed when not working their land. 

Both Indiana senators voted to retain the Ludlow limitation 
in the bill. Neither, however, raised his voice against the 
scheme. The fight was made largely by Senators Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, Bailey, of North Carolina, and King, of Utah. The 
two last mentioned are supporters of the administration which 
is sponsoring the project. Bailey and King called it socialistic 
—a taking of money from taxpayers, including the workers in 
the lock factory at Indianapolis, to build a shop that would 
take their jobs from them. 

Vandenberg caused the fight on the Ludlow item. The Sen- 
ate, in five minutes, passed the bill carrying appropriations 
amounting to more than $800,000,000 without anyone objecting 
to a committee amendment eliminating the Ludlow limitation. 
The Michigan senator brought the bill back into the Senate for 
debate on the committee amendment, which was followed by 
defeat of those who opposed it. , 

Senators twitted Vandenberg and Bailey by suggesting that 
their opposition to the socialistic scheme might be connected 
in some way with the fact that Michigan and North Carolina 
were great furniture manufacturing states. 

It was brought out in the course of the debate that furni- 
ture was not among the things the Reedville government enter- 
prise was to manufacture. However, that fact did not cause 
Bailey or Vandenberg to relent in their opposition. 

“T am not for a socialistic conception of government and I 
resist every step in the direction of socialism in our govern- 
ment,” said Senator Bailey. “I think we might as well come 
to the issue now as later. There is not any doubt about the 
fact that, the way things are progressing, we are going to have 
to meet that issue, and I am willing to meet it today. There is 
nothing here to justify any further expansion of the activities of 
the government by way of encroaching on private enterprise, 
and, if anyone takes the view that this is the way to solve our 
problem of unemployment, I am here to tell him that is the 
pad to destroy the American republic. We have got to make our 
choice.” 

Having had Bailey say that he would consent to the so-called 
subsistence plan—that of putting unemployed on land—Senator 
Frazier, of North Dakota, suggested that such a scheme put 
those placed on the land in competition with farmers. He sug- 
gested that, if Bailey protested against factories, then he would 
Protest against the competition with farmers embodied in the 
subsistence plan. 


indiana Unemployment 
Again Threatened 





A lawyer with the gift of not 
many tongues, but of one clear 
tongue, it is believed, is needed for 
the oral presentation to the court 
of the carriers’ idea embodied in 
their bills in equity No. 2449, Texas 
and Pacific et al. vs. United States in the western district of 
Missouri, western division (see Traffic World, February 10, p. 
255). In that case the railroads are trying to compel the Com- 
mission, when it prescribes a rate or rates, to say how the 
fourth section shall be observed when it tells them, “according as 


Prayer May Be Needed 
for the Court in the 
Fourth Section Case 
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they participate in the transportation,” to make rates on the 
level set forth. 

A man who knows what some railroad men regard as the 
insanities of fourth section administration, it may be insinuated, 
is not necessarily the man to put forward to tell the court what 
the bill of complaint is all about. Such a man is likely to 
assume that the court knows about a hundred times as much as 
it does. Proceeding on such an assumption, such a man may 
not help the court to see that the railroads are trying to get it 
to say that when the Commission tells a group of carriers to 
make rates on an indicated level it has not done its duty in full 
because, in every instance, the Commission is merely telling 
them to make rates that will be reasonable and not unduly 
prejudicial, It is asserted that the Commission ignores the 
fourth section command. That command was given before the 
fourth section was made as complex as it is now. The railroads, 
when they make rates must take into consideration the com- 
mands of the fourth section and present a scheme they think 
will be in compliance therewith. They think the Commission 
should be ordered to do likewise. 

Long ago the Commission in the Cincinnati shippers case 
(18 I. C. C. 440) laid down as law that it could not make rates 
applicable only over the route that could carry the traffic at 
the lowest rates but had to take into consideration the longer 
and more expensive routes, which, under the complex fourth 
section now, would need relief. It said it had to require rates 
the level of which would conform with a fair average of traffic 
and transportation conditions, which, of course, would include 
distances. 

Now, when the Commission orders new rates, it does not 
confine them to one route, but requires them to be made over 
routes “according as they (the respondent) participate in the 
transportation.” 

It is the thought of the railroads that, when the Commis- 
sion so initiates the rates, it steps into the shoes of the car- 
riers and must necessarily present a scheme for the making of 
rates conforming to the many requirements of the fourth sec- 
tion. That, they assert, is what it does not do. It presents a 
scale or a number of key rates which the tariff makers must 
assume are perfect, but fails to tell over what routes, other 
than the direct routes, if they are rate-making routes, the 
new rates must apply. It does not say how much of a departure 
from the fourth section may be made. 

If the railroads pick out a man able to present to the court 
an exact picture of the incomplete rate structure the Commis- 
sion presents when it initiates rates, then, perhaps, the court 
will see the necessity for requiring the Commission to perform 
the duty that undoubtedly rests on carriers when they initiate 
rates. If not, then prayers may be in order—and only the 
prayers of the righteous, it is said, avail much. 





It may be necessary for Secretary 
Ickes, as administrator of the petroleum 
code, to ask Congress to make the theory 
underlying the thirteenth section of the 
interstate commerce act a part of the 
law on which the oil industry’s code 
rests. A federal court in Texas has held that the petroleum 
code does not control the activities of a producer of crude oil 
or a refiner of crude oil, wholly engaged in state commerce, 

The national industrial recovery act, in general terms, ap- 
plies to operations in interstate commerce or “affecting” inter- 
state commerce. The terms lack the definiteness of the thir- 
teenth section authorizing the removal of discriminations against 
interstate commerce. They do not authorize the removal of 
things that hurt interstate commerce, though they may be done 
wholly within a state. 

It is thought that, if Congress authorizes the administrator 
to remove discriminations, judges may be forced to give great 
weight, in suits dealing with the validity of the petroleum code, 
to cases that have arisen under thirteenth section conditions. 

There is this distinction, however, between freight rates 
made or imposed by state authority and the production of crude 
oil or the refining thereof in a given state. The freight rates 
condemned by the thirteenth section are those made or imposed 
by state authority, while the production or refining that injuri- 
ously affects interstate commerce in petroleum and its products 
are permitted simply because the state has not forbidden them. 

Failure of a state to enact legislation that Congress or 
some other state may think should be on its statute books, has 
never been held as extending the power of Congress over intra- 
state affairs. 

It may be possible for Congress to amend the recovery 
statutes so as to persuade judges who have not passed on the 
subject to uphold the theory that the national power can be 
exerted on anything that an administrative body in Washington 
deems to “affect interstate commerce” in an injurious way. 


Thirteenth Section 
Principle May 
Help Oil Control 
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The decision by the federal court in Texas, the opinion in which 
was written by Judge Bryant, Secretary Ickes frankly says, 
seriously hampers his efforts to prevent a return to the cut- 
throat basis on which petroleum was produced and refined be- 
fore the petroleum code was adopted. But if Congress so legis- 
lates and the legislation can be upheld in the courts, the idea 
that this country is a union of sovereign states, it might be 
suggested, should be wrapped in moth balls and laid on a shelf. 


According to an estimate of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, gross farm income last 
year was $1,240,000,000 greater than in 1932. 
Better prices and a contribution of $289,- 
000,000 from the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration for cooperation by farmers in crop adjustment 
brought about this increase, about 24 per cent. 

The gross income, including the government’s contribution, 
was estimated at $6,383,000,000. The gross income in 1932 was 
$5,143,000,000. In 1929 the gross income was $11,918,000,000. 

Vegetables were the big factor in the 1933 increase. They 
contributed $785,000,000, or 32 per cent more than in 1932. Cot- 
ton and cottonseed contributed $670,000,000, or 56 per cent more 
than in 1932. The government’s aid was $160,000,000. Grains 
contributed $600,000,000, 86 per cent more than in 1932; also 
$99,000,000 from the government treasury. Hogs were the next 
best contributors with $590,000,000, or 10 per cent more than 
in 1932. The government contributed $28,000,000. Tobacco 
turned in $180,000,000, or 56 per cent more than in 1932, The 
government’s contribution was $2,000,000. 

Farm production of dairy products, $1,250,000,000, was one 
per cent less than in 1932. Poultry and eggs, which contributed 
$580,000,000, were off four per cent. 

Whether this increase in the gross income is as great as 
or greater than the amount taken from farmers by reason of 
increased prices of what they had to buy, the figures on gross 
farm income do not say in their bulletin on the subject.—A. E. H. 


Farmers Better 
Off in 1933 
Than in 1932 


REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


So as to enable carriers to continue their reduced passenger 
fares the Commission has postponed the effective dates of orders 
to May 31, 1934, in No. 14789, surcharges for transportation of 
passenger or parlor cars in the state of North Carolina; in 
No. 12214, surcharge for transportation of passengers in sleep- 
ing and parlor cars between points in the state of Alabama; in 
No. 11703, in the matter of intrastate fares within the state 
of Illinois; and No. 13412, surcharges for the transportation 
of passengers in sleeping or parlor cars between points in the 
state of Georgia. The carriers for the benefit of which the 
suspensions were made were the Atlantic Coast Line, Mobile 
& Ohio, Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast; Charleston & Western 
Carolina and the Georgia Railroad in the states mentioned in 
the titles of the cases. 

The board of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce this 
week voted in favor of a proposal to request the executives of 
the eastern railroads to reduce basic passenger fares, The 
vote followed action of the transportation committee asking 
that it be authorized to urge a reduction in the passenger fare 
basis from the present level of 3.6 cents a mile to 3 cents a 
mile in parlor and sleeping cars, with the surcharge eliminated, 
and 2 cents a mile in coaches, similar to the basis now in effect 
in western territory. Such a basis should be put in for an experi- 
mental period of a year, it was said. The committee stated 
that, in its opinion, the lower basis would increase the volume 
of passenger business on rails, and pointed out that the exist- 
ing basis was somewhat “theoretical,” in that week-end and ex- 
cursion rates materially reduced the actual income received by 
the railroads for such business as they received. 

In anticipation of the reopening of Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition the western railways have decided again 
to reduce their round-trip passenger fares to Chicago, accord- 
ing to an announcement by H. W. Siddall, chairman of the 
Western Passenger Association, and J. E. Hannegan, chairman 
of the Southwestern Passenger Association. These reduced 
fares, which will be in effect from June 1 to November 1, will 
be even lower, on the average, than those offered by the west- 
ern railways during the Century of Progress last year. They 
will range from 2 cents a mile for tickets good in all classes of 
equipment, with a 30-day return limit, to 1 cent a mile for 
day-coach tickets sold at week-ends, with return limits ranging 
from 10 to 14 days. 

Round-trip tickets to Chicago, good in all classes of equip- 
ment, will be offered by all of the western lines at a rate of 
2 cents a mile in each direction. These tickets will have a 
30-day return limit from date of sale. From points in Louisiana 
and Texas, round-trip tickets good in all classes of equipment 
will be on sale at a rate of 1.8 cents a mile in each direction, 
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plus a flat charge of 25 cents. These latter tickets will have q 
16-day return limit. 

Round-trip tickets to Chicago, good in day coaches only, 
will also be one sale on all Western railways at a rate of 13 
cents a mile in each direction. These tickets will have a 30. 
day return limit. 

Round-trip tickets to Chicago, good in day coaches only, wil] 
be offered by the western railways, except in the southwest, at 
a rate of 1% cents a mile in each direction. These tickets wil] 
have a 15-day return limit. From the southwest, round-trip 
day-coach tickets will be sold at a rate of approximately 1, 
cents a mile in each direction, with a return limit of 16 days. 

All of the foregoing classes of tickets will be on sale daily, 

On Friday, Saturday and Sunday of each week, except in 
certain limited territory, round-trip tickets to Chicago, good in 
day coaches only, will be offered at a rate of 1 cent a mile in 
each direction. These tickets will have return limits ranging 
from 10 to 14 days, depending on the distance of the starting 
point from Chicago. In this connection certain minimum fares, 
not yet decided on, will be established for points only a short 
distance from Chicago. 


I. C. C. APPROPRIATION 


Support for restoration of $1,052,700 in the independent 
offices appropriation bill for the valuation work of the Commis. 
sion in the next fiscal year developed in the Senate when that 
item was reached during consideration of the bill. The com- 
mittee on appropriations reduced the item to $526,350. Chair. 
man Dill, of the interstate commerce committee, and Senators 
Byrnes and McKellar urged restoration of the original amount, 
which was approved by the House. It was stated that the re- 
duction had been made in committee on motion of Senator 
McCarran. The latter, stating that he was suffering from a 
throat affliction, asked that discussion of the amendment be 
deferred later and that was done. ; 

The Senate refused to approve the action of its committee 
on appropriations in reducing the appropriation for the next 
fiscal year for the valuation work of the Commission from 
$1,052,700, as approved by the House, to $526,350, with the result 
that as approved by the Senate and the House the independent 
offices appropriation bill provides a total of $5,430,970 for the 
Commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. The valua- 
tion item was the only item in dispute. The Senate restored 
the House figure of $1,052,700, which Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, sought to cut in half. His contention was that half a 
million dollars would be sufficient for the work required under 
the revised valuation act which was amended at the last session 
of Congress, 

The McCarran proposal was opposed by Chairman Dill, of 
the interstate commerce committee, and Senators Byrnes and 
LaFollette. 

A letter from Coordinator Eastman to Lewis Douglas, direc- 


_tor of the Bureau of the Budget, opposing the proposed reduc- 


tion in the valuation item was read in the Senate. It pointed 
out that the valuation appropriation had been cut from $3,554,368 
in 1932. The coordinator said if the appropriation were re- 
duced to the amount proposed the Bureau of Valuation might 
as well be abolished. He said the work of the bureau was 
needed and ought to be done. He also said there were “enough 
unemployed now” and that such a cut as proposed meant “whole- 
sale dismissals of the remaining small valuation force.” The 
latter reason for not making the cut appealed to Senator McCar- 
ran but he said “that position could be taken every time we 
abolish a bureau.” 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic handled in 1933 by the railroads, measured 
in net ton miles (the number of tons of freight multiplied by 
the distance carried), totaled 275,082,712,000 net ton miles, ac- 
cording to complete reports for the year received by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

This was an increase of 16,034,040,000 net ton miles, or 6.2 
per cent above that for 1932, but a reduction of 65,065,910,000 
net ton miles, or 19.1 per cent under that for 1931. 

In the Eastern district there was an increase of 6.8 per 
cent in the amount of freight handled in 1933, compared with 
1932, while the Southern district reported an increase of 6.3 
per cent and the Western district an increase of 5.2 per cent. 

In the month of December freight traffic handled by the 
Class I railroads amounted to 22,000,788,000 net ton miles, an 
increase of 893,340,000 net ton miles, or 4.2 per cent above the 
same month of 1932, but a reduction of 661,632,000 net ton miles, 
or 2.9 per cent under December, 1931. 

In the Eastern district the volume of freight handled by 
the railroads in December was 0.5 per cent above the same 
month the year before, while the Southern district reported an 
increase of 0.7 per cent. Freight traffic in the Western district 
increased 11.9 per cent. ' 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





RECONDITIONED COTTON BALING 


ITH Commissioners Mahaffie and Miller joining in a dissent 

and Chairman Lee noting a dissent, the Commission, on 
argument and reconsideration, in No. 24479, Carolina Bagging Co. 
et al. vs. Norfolk & Western et al., has affirmed the decision 
of division 3 in the original report, 195 I. C. C. 791, on old or 
“mill-run” cotton-bale covering. The finding in the original 
report was that the interstate rates on that sort of bale cover- 
ing, not suitable for baling cotton until reconditioned or further 
manufactured, in straight or mixed carloads of old cotton-baling 
ties and buckles, from points in Virginia, Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Alabama to Henderson, N. C., and Augusta, 
Ga., and on new, reconditioned or rewoven cotton bale covering, 
also in straight or mixed carloads with new or repaired ties and 
buckles, from Henderson to destinations in South Carolina and 
Georgia, were unreasonable. 

The division finding was that prior to December 15, 1930, 
class A and somewhat lower commodity rates were unreasonable 
and awarded reparation to the basis of 22.5 per cent of the 
first class rates, 30,000 pounds minimum on old or “mill-run” 
covering not suitable for baling cotton until reconditioned or 
further manufactured and down to the basis of 27.5 per cent of 
first class rates when the old covering had been reconditioned 
and was shipped out from Henderson. In addition to affirming 
the former finding the Commission granted a motion of the 
complainants to include Fries, Va., as a point of origin on the 
ground, contrary to the division’s holding, that the amend- 
ment would not unduly broaden the issues. 

In his dissent Commissioner Mahaffie pointed out that the 
award was on shipments prior to December 15, 1930, which had 
moved on any-quantity rates in effect for a long time in southern 
territory. On that day, he pointed out, the carriers voluntarily 
established carload and less-than-carload rates, resulting in in- 
creases and reductions in the carload rates and material 
increases on the less-than-carload charges. Mr. Mahaffie said 
that if the reparation basis approved by the majority were ap- 
plied to all of complainants’ shipments in the period covered 
by the complaint, the total charges would exceed the charges 
actually collected. 

In instances of this kind, said Mr. Mahaffie, damages, if any, 
should be the difference between the aggregate charges assessed 
upon all of complainants’ shipments which moved in the statu- 
tory period and the aggregate charges that would have been 
assessed on the rates approved by the Commission. The rates 
established on December 15, 1930, he pointed out, were approved 
by the Commission in Bagging, Etc., in Southern and South- 
western Territories, 167 I. C. C. 253. 


TANK MATERIAL REPARATION 


The Commission, on reconsideration and further hearing, 
in No. 15788, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., 
a sub-ynumber thereunder, Same vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 17212, 
Same vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 18697, has found that Ari- 
zona Grocery Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 284 U. S. 370 does not pre- 
clude the award of reparation made in the title case and the 
sub-number in the original report, 179 I. C. C. 571 by division 2. 
The Baltimore & Ohio contended that under the principle laid 
down in the Arizona Grocery case the Commission was without 
power to award reparation to any basis, on tank material from 
points in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia to destinations 
in Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, fabricated in transit at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., lower than a rate of $1.15. That rate was 
found not unreasonable in Sinclair Wyoming Oil Co. vs. C. & 
N. W., 140 I. C. C. 265 and 172 I. C. C. 748. 

Rates for the future except to Kemmerer, Wyo., and des- 
tinations in Montana were prescribed on the basis of 32.5 per 
cent of first class rates under the western class rate revision 
and reparation was awarded to the basis of 35 per cent of the 
first class rates. 

A further finding in the sub-number under the title com- 
plaint was that the complainant had observed the substantial 
conditions of the governing transit tariff, the carrier having 
declined claims for refund down to the rate claimed on the 
ground that the complainant had not complied with the transit 
tariff terms. It was also claimed that the transit rates were not 
applicable via Parkersburg and Chicago. The Commission, how- 





ever, held that they were applicable as claimed by the fabricat- 
ing company. 

Upon the further hearing in Nos. 17212 and 18697, the Com- 
mission found that the complainant had paid and borne the 
charges based on rates found unreasonable in the prior reports, 
168 I. C. C. 449 and 181 I. C. C. 252, on iron and steel articles, 
from points in Ohio and Pennsylvania to destinations in Okla- 
homa and Texas, fabricated in transit at Parkersburg and was 
entitled to reparation. In these cases rates for the future were 
prescribed on the basis of 32.5 per cent of the first class rates. 
For reparation purposes the Commission prescribed a formula 
similar to that in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 146 I. C. C. 149. 

Commissioner Meyer, in a dissent, pointed out that in the 
Sinclair Wyoming case, the Commission found unreasonable a 
rate that had been charged to the extent it exceeded $1.24, 
awarded reparation to that basis and found that the rate of 
$1.15 in effect at the time the prior rate was found unreason- 
able was not unreasonable, the findings being made with respect 
to shipments made in 1922 and 1923. In this case, he pointed 
out, reparation was being made on the same commodity shipped 
from and to the same districts in the same years on a mate- 
rially lower basis. Commissioners Tate and Mahaffie concurred 
in that expression and Chairman Lee noted a dissent. 


SUGAR TO MONTANA 


On reconsideration, the Commission in No. 22709, Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of State of Montana et al. vs. Bay 
Transport Co. et al., has modified findings of division 5, in 
a prior report, 182 I. C. C. 244, as to all-rail and ocean-rail rates 
on sugar, from San Francisco, Crockett, and Potrero, Calif., to 
points in Montana. The prior finding was that the rates were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded a basis of rates 
put into effect on June 6, 1932, the basis being the same for 
both all-rail and ocean-rail routes. 

In this report the Commission found the two classes of 
rates unreasonable to the extent that the rates might exceed 
those made by the use of one scale applicable over the ocean- 
rail routes and another scale applicable over the all-rail routes, 
minimum 60,000 pounds. The new rates are to be made effec- 
tive not later than June 20. 

As to the past, the Commission found that prior to June 
6, 1932, both classes of rates were unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded those that would have resulted from the 
scales prescribed in this report. Reparation was awarded to 
Kalispell Mercantile Co. and Flathead Wholesale Grocery Co. 
on shipments consigned prior to June 6, 1932, calculated on a 
rule similar to the Prairie Pipe Line and Magnolia Petroleum 
case rules. 

In its own report on reconsideration, 182 I. C. C. 244, 
superseding its previous report, 178 I. C. C. 789, division 5, 
found both sorts of rates, except to Missoula, Mont., unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded, or might exceed, 33.5 per cent 
of the contemporaneous ocean-rail first class rate, minimum 
60,000 pounds, from San Francisco, and awarded reparation. 

The railroads, in having the case reopened, contended that 
the division erred in the following particulars: (1) that it 
should not have employed an arbitrary standard for determin- 
ing maximum reasonable ocean-rail rates; (2) that it should not 
have used ocean-rail rates as the measure of maximum reason- 
able all-rail rates when there existed a standard of reasonable 
all-rail rates fixed in Sugar from California, 144 I. C. C. 471; 
(3) that it should not have found that there was no justification 
for different rates over the ocean-rail routes than over those all- 
rail; and (4) that it should not have awarded reparation. 

It was at once evident, said the Commission in this report, 
that neither the all-rail nor the ocean-rail first class rates from 
San Francisco conformed to any standard prescribed or ap- 
proved by it. It added that they bore no consistent relation to 
distances and were not free from manifest maladjustment. —It 
said that it concluded that both classes of rates in question 
should be determined without regard to the corresponding first 
class rates either ocean-rail or all-rail, but that for obvious 
reasons they nevertheless should continue upon fairly related 
bases. 

Using the scale prescribed in Utah Shippers’ Traffic Asso- 
ciation vs. A. T. & S. F., 172 I. C. C. 306, for distances beyond 
1,000 miles as a foundation, the Commission prescribed a scale 
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to be used in making the all-rail rates involved in this case. 
Using a 90-cent ocean-rail rate from San Francisco to Missoula, 
prescribed in Sugar from California, supra, the Commission 
worked out a scale to be used in making ocean-rail rates. 

The two scales are carried in an appendix. The all-rail 
scale begins with a rate of 96 cents for 1,100 miles and under; 
becomes 111 cents for the block between 1,350 and 1,400 miles; 
121 cents for the block between 1,550 and 1,600 miles; and ends 
with a rate of 126 cents for the block between 1,650 and 1,700 
miles. 

The ocean-rail scale begins with a rate of 94 cents for the 
block between 550 and 600 miles; becomes 107 cents for the 
block between 750 and 800 miles; 117 cents for the block be- 
tween 950 and 1,000 miles; and ends with a rate of 128 cents 
for the block between 1,150 and 1,200 miles. The ocean-rail rates 
are to be based on rail distances from Seattle, but are to in- 
clude the ocean hauls. 

Concurring in part, Chairman Lee said that in his opinion 
the use of 27.5 per cent of the Utah scale first class rates and 
of 90 per cent of the ocean-rail rates prescribed by the ma- 
jority would result in maximum reasonable rates from and to 
the points here considered. 

Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting in part, objected to 
the complex rule for determining whether reparation should be 
awarded on shipments over certain routes. He said it was, 
with some additional complication, caused by the injection of 
ocean-rail routes, the arbitrary rule which caused him to dissent 
in Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. C. R. I. & P., 151 I. C. C. 795, and 
Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 195 I. C. C. 485. He said it 
was cumbersome, abstruse, and involved. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting, said that rates so low as 
to average less than 30 per cent of first class, in his opinion, 
were lower than were warranted upon the facts presented in 
this record. He also thought the award of reparation an error. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber 


No. 25436, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. vs. A. A. et al. 
By division 5. On reconsideration, finding in 194 I. C. C. 395, 
that claims for reparation on certain shipments were barred, 
modified. In the prior report, the Commission found that inter- 
state rates, lumber and forest products, Hermansville, Mich., 
to points in Indiana and Michigan were unreasonable and 
awarded reparation on, among others, 41 shipments covered 
by the informal complaint therein mentioned. In this report, 
a declaration made in the prior report that “claims for repara- 
tion on the other shipments delivered or tendered for delivery 
before July 1, 1930, are barred,” has been eliminated. The 
Commission said that the informal complaint with respect to 
the shipments was amended on April 29, 1930, so as to cover 
all shipments moving after April 28, 1928. 


Feeder Cattle Reparation 


No. 25316, Maricopa Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. By the 
Commission. Upon reconsideration, finding in original report, 
195 I. C, C. 323, as to rate, feeder cattle, for reparation purposes 
modified. Former findings as to rates, prior to January 25, 
1932, hogs, in single-deck carloads, from Denver and Yuma, Colo., 
and Manville, Wyo., to Phoenix, Ariz., affirmed. The finding 
as to the reparation basis on feeder cattle is that, as to feeder 
cattle from Whitewater, N. M., unloaded at Campo, Ariz., repara- 
tion should be on the basis of the scale applicable on cattle fit for 
slaughter prescribed in Concho Livestock Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 
178 I. C. C. 501, instead of the feeder cattle scale, the cattle 
having been unloaded near a slaughter point and there being 
nothing in the record showing that the carriers received a haul 
on the animals after unloading at that point, within eight miles 
of Phoenix, Chairman Lee wrote a concurrence in part, Com- 
missioner Mahaffie dissented in part, his dissent being as to the 
hog part of the case, Commissioner Tate joined him in that 
expression. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Sulphur Chloride 

No. 25949, Warner Chemical Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al. 
By Examiner Harris Fleming. Dismissal proposed. Rate, sul- 
phur chloride, South Charleston, W. Va., to Kingsport, Tenn., 
not unreasonable. Complaint alleged that rate of 26.5 cents 
had been and was unreasonable. Complainants ask a rate of 
21 cents for the future, waiver of certain outstanding under- 
charges on shipments which moved in the period April 11, 1930, 
to October 24, 1932, both inclusive, and reparation on those 
shipments and others which might move during the pendency 
of the proceeding. 
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Cotton Denims 


No. 25923, Bayly-Underhill Manufacturing Co. vs. C. B, ¢ 
Q. et al. embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. Same. By 
Examiner Arthur S. Parker. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cot. 
ton denims, Greensboro and Erwin, N. C., to Denver, Colo., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complainants alleged that 
the rates had been and were unreasonable and that from Greens. 
boro the rates were in violation of the long and short haul 
clause of section 4. 

Corn 


No. 23242, Collier Wenderoth, doing business as Wenderoth 
Grain Co., vs. Kansas City Southern et al. By Examiner Wil. 
liam A. Maidens. Rates, corn, points in Oklahoma, transited 
at Fort Smith, Ark., and forwarded to Shreveoprt, La., in the 
period November 27, 1926, to January 14, 1927, and from De. 
cember 14, 1926, to January 28, 1927, unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to the extent they exceeded 23.5 cents from Kanima 
and Stigler, Okla., and 24.5 cents from Porum and Warner, 
Okla., by way of Fort Smith, Ark., to Shreveport, La. Exam- 
iner said there was an outstanding undercharge of 2.5 cents 
in respect of the movement from Panama, Okla., to Fort Smith 
and return, the collection of which, in view of the finding recom. 
mended, he said should be waived. He said the record was 
convincing that the application of an out-of-line charge of 2.5 
cents in connection with the movement from Panama to Fort 
Smith and return was both unduly prejudicial and unreasonable. 


Imported Wood Pulp 


No. 26019, International Paper Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al. By 
Examiner William A. Disque. Rates, imported wood pulp, from 
points within the lighterage limits of New York, N. Y., to 
Corinth, N. Y., unreasonable. Shipments moved in the period 
of January 29, 1931, to April 29, 1931, both inclusive. They 
were lightered from shipside in New York Harbor to Wee. 
hawken and Jersey City, N. J., where they were stored in 
transit. The examiner said the record was not definite but 
there were indications that it was not until after the shipments 
had gone into storage that complainant acquired them. Those 
reforwarded from Weehawken went direct over the west-shore 
line of the N. Y. C. to Albany, N. Y., and thence over the D. & 
H., a through commodity rate of 23 cents having been charged, 
which was approximately 80 per cent of the sixth-class rate then 
in effect. The shipments reforwarded from Jersey City went 
over the circuitous route of the C. of N. J. to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and thence over the D. & H., the applicable sixth class rate 
of 30.5 cents having been charged, there being no commodity 
rate. The examiner said the record established that the rate 
charged over the direct route was unreasonable to the extent 
it exceeded 19 cents and that charged over the circuitous 
route unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 27 cents. He 
recommended reparation. ; 


4 Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 25591, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of 
Monroe Pipe & Supply Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. By Examiner 
W. M. Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed. Complaint, alleging 
rate charged on one carload of second-hand wrought iron pipe 
shipped December 2, 1929, from Beaumont, Tex., to Monroe, 
La., was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, barred because 
not filed within the statutory period. 


Sand 


No. 25675, Booth and Olson, Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
By Examiner A. S. Worthington. Recommends reparation on 
finding rate, sand, Hawarden, Ia., to Canton, S. D., unreasonable 
to extent it exceeded 70 cents a ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Horses and Mules 


No. 25627, Fies & Sons et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. By Examiner 
Henry B. Armes. Rates, horses and mules, points in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Arkansas, Illinois, 
New Mexico and Colorado, to Birmingham and Montgomery, 
Ala., unreasonable for the future but not unreasonable in the 
past. Estimated weight on horses and mules in southern ter- 
ritory not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. Recom- 
mendation for the future is that the rates assailed will be un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed rates, 
subject to a minimum of 23,000 pounds, found reasonable on 
transportation of horses and mules in Western Horse and Mule 
Rates, 195 I. C. C. 417, for the distance up to the east bank 
Mississippi River crossing, plus fourth class rates prescribed 
in the eastern class rate revision for the distance from the 
east bank Mississippi River crossing to the south bank Ohio 
River crossing, plus the rates approved on horses and mules 
in Livestock, Southern Territory, Rates, 171 I. C. C. 721, for 
the distance within southern territory, applied in the manner 
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approved in said report, shipments which were not moved into 
market stockyards at the river crossings on order of the ship- 
per to be subject to proportional rates, except in central ter- 
ritory, arrived at by deducting from the western rates 4 cents, 
put no rate to be thus reduced below 17 cents and from the 
southern rates 4 cents, but no rate to be reduced below 16 cents. 


D. & R. G. W. ABANDONMENT 


Examiner R. B. Molster, in Finance No. 10105, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. abandonment, has recom- 
mended that the Commission, by division 4, permit the appli- 
cant to abandon a narrow gauge branch line extending from 
Pagosa Junction to Pagosa Springs, Colo., a distance of nearly 
31 miles. Objection to abandonment was made by the state of 
Colorado, its utilities commission, the town of Pagosa Springs 
and the commissioners of Archuleta county, the county in which 
the line lies. The branch was built primarily to serve lumber 
interests which furnished the money, and, according to Molster, 
were reimbursed out of freight charges. The branch serves 
an area of about 1,000 square miles with a population estimated 
from 2,000 to 2,500. The applicant said that in the five years 
1928-32 and the first seven months of 1933, the branch line 
operating deficit was $286,480. The protestants, by a method of 
figuring, which included a method of allocating revenues that 
caused the examiner to say had little or no foundation in equity, 
showed an operating deficit of less than half of that shown by 
the applicant. Trucks operate in the territory served by the 
branch line. Molster said that a regular truck line carried 
almost all the freight that was being moved between Durango, 
Colo., and Pagosa Springs. 


Ss. P. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10136, South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. et al., has authorized abandonment of a 
part of the Rumsey branch between Capay and Rumsey, Calif... 
a distance of about eighteen miles. The Commission said the 
record showed there was not sufficient rail traffic to support 
the line. 


F. E. C. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9909, Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. proposed abandonment, has denied the 
application of the carrier mentioned and its receivers to abandon 
the Palatka, Fla., branch extending from East Palatka to Palatka, 
a distance of 1.8 miles. Abandonment of the branch, the Com- 
mission said, would necessarily carry with it abandonment of 
operation over something less than a mile of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, for which no application had been made. The branch con- 
nects the two Palatkas by means of a bridge across the St. 
John’s River. The applicant said it merely desired to abandon 
regular operation retaining the branch in position. The state 
road department of Florida, it was said, had been assured that 
the branch would be kept in operation for the hauling of ma- 
terials for road construction on the understanding that the con- 
struction would be completed in the early part of 1934. The 
plan of the applicant was to abandon the branch completely 
when the condition of the bridge became such that its con- 
tinuance in service was no longer warranted. The Commission 
figured that the branch made a net railway operating income of 
$2,431 in the first two months of 1933 by reason of the branch, 
95 per cent of the revenue in those months coming from the 
hauling of road construction material for the state. 


GRAND COULEE DAM BRANCH 


_ The Northern Pacific has been authorized by the Commis- 
Sion, division 4, in Finance No. 10212, Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. construction, to build a branch from Odair, Wash., to 
the site of the government’s Grand Coulee Dam project in the 
Columbia River, Wash., a distance of about 28.5 miles, at an 
estimated cost of $759,135, provided that construction be begun 
not later than May 1 and completion be not later than Novem- 
ber 1, 1934. The application was for permission subject to 
three conditions. The first was that construction be not re- 
quired before there was definite assurance that the government 
was going through with the project estimated to cost $63,000,000. 
The second was that assurance be given that all traffic to and 
from the dam site be routed by rail. The third was that upon 
completion of the dam the applicant should have the right to dis- 
continue operation over the branch provided that if some public 
authority wished to take title to the line the applicant would 
convey title at the appraised value of the salvage. 

The Commission, in its report, said that the applicant should 
decide, in the light of present circumstances, whether it would 
Walve the first and second conditions and proceed with the 
Construction. With respect to the third condition the Commis- 
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sion said that it was impossible to ascertain whether or not a 
further development of the government project would take place 
or what the local transportation needs at the site would be five 
years hence. The Commission pointed out that if the line 
were constructed abandonment might not be made without its 
permission. It refused to put any of the three conditions in its 
certificate. The law now provides only for the construction of 
the first dam. 

Freight revenues were estimated for the branch of $6,- 
161,931 with a net operating income to the Northern Pacific of 
$4,163,949 for the five-year period, with the whole traffic mov- 
ing at commercial rates. The Commission pointed out that the 
gross revenue would be reduced $1,500,000 if the traffic moved 
at government land grant rates. 

Trucking companies intervened in the case. They took the 
position that the Commission should not impose a condition 
which would restrict “fair competition” in the transportation 
of freight to the dam site, particularly from points of origin with- 
in Washington. 

The Northern Pacific said it was negotiating with the Great 
Northern with a view to having that company participate in 
the cost of constructing the branch and operating over it under 
trackage rights. The Commission said no application had been 
made to it with that in view. : 


I. C. FINANCING PLAN 


On request of the applicant, the Commission has dismissed 
Finance No. 10270, application of the Illinois Central to issue 
equipment trust bonds, the dismissal being made desirable on 
account of a change in the plans. The Illinois Central asked 
permission to issue $35,000,000 of equipment mortgage bonds 
of 1933. Instead it is now planned to issue $10,000,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates to be sold to the PWA. The plan as made 
was for the Illinois Central to use $10,000,000 of the proposed 
equipment bonds as collateral for loans from the PWA, $15,- 
000,000 as security for loans from the RFC and hold the re- 
mainder in its treasury. The Illinois Central has advised the 
Commission that the PWA has agreed to purchase the $10,000,000 
of equipment trust certificates. The change in plan will require 
the dismissal of Finance No. 10273, in which the carrier asked 
for approval of its equipment plans, and Finance No. 10276, its 
application for approval of a loan from the RFC. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Administrator Ickes announced Feb. 20 that he had signed 
the contract under which the Public Works Administration 
would lend $5,028,000 to the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate) Railroad, all of it to be spent by August 1 for 
new locomotives and freight and passenger cars that will be 
built as a part of “the vast PWA program to create employment 
and revive production in the heavy industries.” The Nickel 
Plate will purchase 7 passenger coaches—two of them equipped 
with air-conditioning apparatus, 1 mail and express car, 15 
freight locomotives, 5 switching locomotives, 20 extra locomo- 
tive tenders, 500 box cars, 675 gondola cars and. 25 flat cars. 
Building this equipment will create 3,725,260 man-hours of em- 
ployment in locomotive and car plants located in 6 states and 
at least twice as many man-hours of indirect and industrial 
employment in 20 states in production of materials to be used, 
according to the PWA. The Pullman Car Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, which was awarded the contracts for building 500 box 
cars and 7 passenger coaches will do the work at its plant in 
Michigan City, Ind., calling men back to work there. The 675 
gondola cars will be built by the Bethlehem Steel Company at 
Johnstown, Pa., the 25 flat cars by the Ryan Car Company at its 
Chicago plant and the mail car by the St. Louis Car Company 
at St. Louis, Mo. The American Locomotive Company will build 
the 15 freight locomotives in its Schenectady, New York, plant, 
and the Lima Locomotive Corporation will build the 5 switching 
engines and 20 extra tenders at its works in Lima, O. 

Allotment of $4,666,000 for a loan to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Company, “that will create 5,496,000 man-hours 
of employment in manufacturing” new freight cars and locomo- 
tives to be purchased by the company and rebuilding cars and 
locomotives that it now owns has been announced by Public 
Works Administrator Ickes. The PWA, in a statement, said: 


The Lackawanna will rebuild 986 box cars and 20 engines in 
its own shops at Scranton, -Pa., at an estimated cost of $966,000. This 
work will create 307,000 man-hours of additional employment for its 
shopmen, according to the company’s application. About 200 men 
will be called back to work. The rebuilding program calls for con- 
verting 986 woodsheathed box cars into all-steel cars and convert- 
ing 20 road engines into switching engines. The schedule of work 
calls ~ tical out 100 rebuilt box cars and one rebuilt locomotive 
per month. 

The new equipment, to be purchased from outside manufacturers, 
comprises 20 steam locomotives, 5 oil-electric engines and 600 fifty- 
ton steel hopper cars. It is estimated that production of raw and 
finished materials and all the processes of manufacured assembly will 
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create 5,050,000 man-hours of both direct and indirect employment in 
about 20 states. All of the new equipment is to be ready for delivery 
in July, August and September, thus contributing to the concentrated 
push that the PWA program is giving to the capital goods industries. 


In Finance No. 10324, New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co., the Commission, by division 4, has approved an applica- 
tion of the carrier mentioned for approval of the acquisition of 
new equipment, estimated to cost $5,028,208, which it is proposed 
to finance by means of a loan from the PWA. The new equip- 
ment consists of 15 freight locomotives, five yard locomotives, 20 
extra tenders, seven steel passenger coaches, one steel mail-bag- 
gage car, 500 fifty-ton steel box cars, 675 fifty-five ton steel 
gondolas and 25 fifty-five ton flat cars. 


Purchase of the passenger equipment, according to the 
report, is to be made to make the passenger service more attrac- 
tive to the public, two of the coaches to be air-conditioned. 


The Commission’s report said that the new freight cars to 
be acquired would replace in part only the units to be retired this 
and next year. The Commission said that if the average num- 
ber of cars of the classes to be acquired, available at the close 
of the years 1923 to 1929, might be taken as the number neces- 
sary to render the service rendered in those years, as indicated 
by the ton-mileage of revenue freight handled, the number of 
cars available at the close of 1932, less the number retired in 
1933 and the retirement proposed to be made in 1934 and 1935, 
would be insufficient, by approximately 5,000 units, to handle a 
tonnage equal to the average of 1930 to 1932. That average, the 
report added, was higher than the low level of 1932, but that it 
might be taken as a fair basis to use as a possible tonnage to 
be handled in the near future. 


In Finance Nos. 10335 and 10336, both entitled Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. public works im- 
provement, the Commission, by division 4, has approved a pro- 
gram for acquisition of equipment and maintenance of the 
applicant, at a total cost of $5,720,000, to be financed by the pur- 
chase by the PWA of an issue of 4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, series M. The equipment is to consist of 25 steel 
baggage-express cars, 50 steel passenger cars and 30 high speed 
locomotives. 


The amount to be spent for maintenance is $2,917,383. It 
is to cover the cost of 20,000 tons of new rail and accessories, 
the strengthening of bridges, enlargement of engine facilities, 
acquisition of automobile loaders that eliminate the cost of 
securing and blocking and increase the loading capacity for 
some types of automobiles and reconditioning passenger equip- 
ment. The maintenance plan is a substitute for one approved 
by the Commission on December 16 calling for the laying of 
50,000 tons of new steel but not the other things included in 
the new plan, 


HELP IN N. Y. C. FINANCING 


Chairman Jones, of the RFC, has announced that the gov- 
ernment organization has decided to lend any part of $20,000,000 
that the New York Central may need in refinancing its May 1 
bond maturity of about $60,000,000 on condition that the carrier 
will make arrangements with its banking connections to take 
care of the remainder of the maturity. The plan of the railroad, 
it is understood by the RFC, is to issue $60,000,000 of 10-year 6 
per cent convertible bonds which it will offer to its stockhold- 
ers, the idea being that the banks will take such part of the 
issue that may not be taken by the stockholders. 

The announcement followed a series of conferences New 
York Central officers had with Commission men and RFC 
men with regard to the matter. The New York Central men, 
when they took up the subject with the Commission’s Bureau 
of Finance, were advised to talk with the RFC on the subject. 
Chairman Jones in announcing that the RFC would lend any 
part of $20,000,000, expressed the informal views of the mem- 
bers of that organization, it being well understood that what 
he was saying was subject to the condition that the New York 
Central would obtain the approval of the Commission for the 
proposal it was planning to make. 

The idea that the Commission or the members of its divi- 
sion 4 were irritated by Chairman Jones’ announcement was 
derided by Commission men who have been talking with the 
New York Central financial men about the matter. It was 
pointed out that it was the practice of the two government 
bodies to advise applicants for loans to confer freely about 
any projected move before formal documents were submitted 
to either, so that when the formal steps were taken the 
chances of having to retrace any of them would be reduced to a 
minimum. The foregoing explanations were made in the light 
of a newspaper report to the effect that the RFC was ignoring 
the Commission. 

It is understood that the New York Central men, when 
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they began moves for the refinancing on May 1, held the ideg 
that the government should advance half of the $60,000,009 
needed for that purpose. But it is said that members of the 
RFC thought the government should not participate to any 
extent greater than $20,000,000 and that the New York Centra] 
is proceeding upon that basis; that is, to have the banks take 
$40,000,000 of the issue and the RFC grant a loan secured by 
$20,000,000 of the issue, 

Announcement by Chairman Jones of the RFC’s willingness 
to lend $20,000,000 to the New York Central and any sum to 
any railroad is not regarded by Commission men as subject- 
ing the Commission to pressure to approve a project or the 
assumption by the RFC, of any of the responsibility placed on 
the Commission by the law making it a condition precedent to 
a loan by the RFC that the applicant obtain the approval of 
the Commission. As a matter of fact the informal negotiations 
that now take place before formal documents are filed are 
regarded as simplifying the work of both bodies. 

In 1932 Commissioner Eastman, while serving as a member 
of division 4, speaking of a loan to the Missouri Pacific, half 
of which was to be used in paying off loans from banking 
houses, said he realized that the majority of the Commission 
was no more persuaded than he that there was any need for 
using government funds to “bail out’ these banks. Therefore 
he said they, the other commissioners, placed the responsibility 
on the RFC. He said it seemed to him, however, that the 
Commission had a responsibility which it could not thus escape. 

Commissioner Eastman was expressing a separate view. 
Other commissioners accepted the view that the Missouri Pacific 
would be thrown into receivership if 50 per cent of the matu- 
rities were not met and the remainder extended and the loan 
was approved. 

Immediate reaction among banking interests in New York 
to Chairman Jones’ announcement that the RFC would par- 
ticipate in New York Central May 1 refinancing of substantially 
$60,000,000 of maturities indicated that the bankers were not 
ready to accept the RFC conclusion that the government should 
not participate in the operation to an extent greater than $20,- 
000,000 without further discussions on that point. It was indi- 
cated that they were holding a view that the government should 
provide $30,000,000, leaving it incumbent on the bankers to 
provide the other half of the amount needed. 

It developed that a group of banks and banking houses had 
taken steps to handle an undisclosed part of a proposed issue 
of $59,911,100 of 10-year 6 per cent callable, convertible, secured 
bonds which were to be offered to New York Central stockhold- 
ers at par in the ratio of $1,200 of bonds for every 100 shares 
of stock. The bonds are convertible into proposed no-par stock 
at $40 a share in the first three years of the ten-year term and 
thereafter at $50 a share. 

The plan announced by the New York Central called for the 
conversion of its $100 par stock into no par stock, and increas- 
ing the authorized shares from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000. Consent 
of two-thirds of the holders of the stock is necessary and the 
company will hold a meeting of shareholders on April 24 with a 
view to obtaining that consent, the whole being subject to ap- 
proval by the Commission. At present 4,992,599 of the author- 
ized 7,000,000 shares are outstanding. 

The prospective offer of the company was described as “the 
first attempt in this period of depression to refund a large 
railroad maturity by a plan looking to an ultimate conversion 
of debt into stock.” The Commission, several times, has sug- 
gested the financing of railroad needs by issues of stock instead 
of bonds. Recently it has suggested the creation of sinking 
funds for the retirement of funded debts, both suggestions 
being based upon the thought that, in times of poor business, 
the railroad having its capitalization largely in stock is better 
able to weather the storm than one having its capitalization 
largely in the form of bonds, interest on which must be met 
while dividends to stockholders are obligatory only if and when 
the managers of the property believe the earnings warrant pay- 
ments to stockholders. Both plans contemplate the reduction 
in the burden of fixed charges. 


MELLON INTERLOCKING DIRECTORSHIP 


With a view to persuading the Commission that it should 
permit R. K. Mellon to become a director of the Pennsylvania, 
to fill the vacancy created by the death of R. B. Mellon, his 
father, notwithstanding the fact that the younger Mellon 1s 
the director in other railroads and many industrial corporations 
and banks, Mr. Mellon and representatives of the Pennsylvania 
made a record in the matter in a hearing held by Assistant 
Director Burnside of the Commission’s Bureau of Finance in 
Finance No. 8552, application of R. K. Mellon to be a director 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Mr. Burnside was assisted 
in eliciting facts about Mr. Mellon’s interests by Eric Ebert, 
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assistant director of the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry. Henry 
Wolf Bikle, general counsel of the Pennsylvania, conducted the 
examination in support of the application, the Pennsylvania tak- 
ing the position that he should be permitted to become one of 
its directors. 

Testimony was given by Mr. Mellon, J. Taney Wilcox, an 
officer of the Pennsylvania, whose duty it is to check the pur- 
chases of the Pennsylvania from companies in which Penn- 
sylvania directors have an interest so that the Pennsylvania will 
not violate the Clayton anti-trust law in making purchases; and 
Thomas S. Gates, president of the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. The latter 
appeared for the board of directors of the Pennsylvania, which 
desires to have Mr. Mellon as one of its members on account 
of his connection with industrial affairs in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Mr. Mellon testified that he did not think he could influence 
the routing of traffic by the Aluminum Company of America, 
the Gulf Refining Co. and other so-called Mellon companies, 
adding that even if he could he would not do so. He admitted 
that he had little personal knowledge of the affairs of the Alton 
& Southern, one of the Mellon railroads, a subsidiary of the 
aluminum companies. He admitted that in a small way a Mellon 
pipe line company probably was a competitor of the Pennsyl- 
vania in the carrying of crude petroleum. 

Mr. Bikle asked Mr. Ebert to stipulate on the record about 
the fight between the Pennsylvania on one side and the Mon- 
tour and Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western railroads on the other 
on account of the effort of the two Mellon roads to extend 
their lines and become a competitor in the carrying of coal in 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. Mr. Ebert did not like 
the idea of making such a stipulation. Mr. Burnside said he 
believed the Commission could be depended upon to take note 
of the facts in the record about that controversy. 

Mr. Wilcox submitted an exhibit showing that in the five 
years, 1929-1933, the Pennsylvania bought nine-tenths of one per 
cent of its total purchases of materials and supplies from com- 
panies in which the elder Mellon was interested. The exhibit 
also showed that if the younger Mellon had been a director 
in those years the purchases of the Pennsylvania from com- 
panies in which he had an interest would have been 2.6 per 
cent of the total, the total purchases of the railroad company 
having been $434,191,016. 


PENNSYLVANIA INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An investigation into the stock holdings of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and the Pennroad Corporation in the 
Boston and Maine and New Haven railroads has been instituted 
by the Commission in No. 26286, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company and Pennroad Cor- 
poration. Hearings have been scheduled before Commissioner 
Porter and Examiner Hoch at Washington, May 16. 

The inquery will be made under section seven, of the Clay- 
ton anti-trust act, and section five, of the interstate commerce 
act. 

The Commission said in its complaint that, November 24, 
1933, a complaint was filed by New England governors alleging 
that control of the two New England roads by the Pennsylvania 
and the Pennroad companies tended to restrain commerce and 
interfere with the Commission’s consolidation plan. The city 
Boston and the Boston Port Authority adopted that com- 
plaint. 

The Commission made the complaint of the governors its 
own. The inquiry is for the purpose of determining whether 
the law has been violated as alleged. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-TRUST CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, February 19, re- 
stored to its Docket No. 361, Interstate Commerce Commission 
vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Company and Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, on appeal from the Circuit Court of Appeals, for the third 
circuit, for reargument on the provision of section 7 of the 
Clayton anti-trust act, in which Congress used the words “solely 
for investment.” 

_ This litigation grew out of the order of the Commission 
directing the Pennsylvania to divest itself of stock in the Le- 
high Valley and the Wabash on the ground that its acquisition 
resulted in a violation of the Clayton anti-trust act. 

As constituted for this case, the Supreme Court consists 
of only eight justices. Justice Roberts recused himself in this 
case on account of the interest he had in it, as an attorney, be- 
fore his appointment to the bench. Justice Van Deventer did 
not hear argument when the case was presented to the highest 
court. The Commission was defeated in the lower court and 
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had to take the case to the highest tribunal. The order of the 
court restoring the case to its docket is as follows: 

This case is restored to the docket and assigned for reargument 
on Monday, March 5 next, after the case heretofore assigned for that 
day. The court desires to hear further argument with respect to the 
construction of the provision of section 7 of the Clayton act that “This 
section shall not apply to corporations purchasing such stock solely 
for investment and not using the same by voting or otherwise to bring 
about, or in attempting to bring about, the substantial lessening of 
competition.”’ 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN ARGUMENTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were completed in the Hoch-Smith grain case 
on the afternoon of February 16, a little ahead of the time 
estimated, attorneys for the railroads in closing statements 
not using as much time as expected. 

E. S. Ballard, for the Millers’ National Federation, asked 
the Commission to adhere to its original decision both with 
respect to rate equality on grain and grain products and a 
reasonable number of transit privileges without separate charge 
for the transit service. He said the Federation represented 
90 per cent of the wheat milling business of the country. Cali- 
fornia millers, he said, did not agree with millers in the rest 
of the country. They had the benefit of rates on wheat lower 
than those on flour and did not agree with other millers that 
there should be a parity of rates on grain and products. 

E. H. Hogueland, for the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
asked for rates from Missouri River milling points to eastern 
destinations on a substantial parity with rates from Minne- 
apolis and Duluth to the same destinations. He asked for the 
same proportionals from all the Missouri River markets to 
Chicago as from Minneapolis and Duluth. He contended that 
there was no transportation of grain to the Chicago market by 
water of volume great enough to warrant the contention of 
the northwestern milling interests that the proportional be- 
tween the northwest and Chicago was a water compelled rate. 
The interests he represented, he said, approved the general 
principles used by the Commission in making its decision in 
this case but thought that it should have gone farther and 
made the Missouri River rate to Chicago the same from all 
those markets. 

Frank S. Davis, for the Maritime Exchange of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the Grain and Flour Exchange of 
that city, said that the Commission should make the rates on 
ex-lake grain from Buffalo, N. Y., to Boston, Mass., the same 
as the rates to Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk instead of 
half a cent over. That difference, he said, was an obstruction 
to the free movement of commerce in disregard of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution. 

In the event the carriers put in joint overhead rates from 
points west of Chicago to the east to meet the competition of 
the rail-and-water routes, Mr. Davis said the Commission should 
require them to make it the same to the north Atlantic ports 
mentioned by him. 

A. S. Knowlton, for the eastern carriers, asked for a re- 
affirmation by the Commission of its decision in the port dif- 
ferentials case. His interest was in the ex-lake rates on 
export grain and the port differentials case. He opposed the 
making of parity on ex-lake rates on grain and products. There 
was not parity now, he said, and the methods of handling grain 
and products, he added, were not the same. All the ex-lake 
rates, he said, were below normal, the rate on grain being 7.5 
cents with the canal lines taking the lion’s share of the traffic 
notwithstanding that low rate. Canal and Canadian competi- 
tion, he said, were too severe for the Commission to think 
of making maximum reasonable rates, the effect of the reduc- 
tion of the rate on ex-lake grain to 7.5 cents having been a 
disappointment to the railroads. 

As to the suggestion that Boston be given as low rates 
as Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk, Mr. Knowlton said the 
Commission could not make a third section order in respect 
of that situation, no matter whether it proceeded on the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Galveston-New Orleans port re- 
lationship case or on the older theory for finding undue preju- 
dice laid down in cases before the Galveston-New Orleans case. 

D. P. Connell, for the official territory lines, in substance, 
asked the Commission to leave the adjustment now in effect in 
the eastern district unchanged. He said there was now no 
distinction in rates on wheat and coarse grains and that in 
the east there had always been a small charge for transit and 
products rates were a little higher than on grain. 

Supporting the proposals made in behalf of the northern 
lines, R. J. Hagman said that in 1924 the Great Northern paid 
taxes greater in amount than all the railroads in Canada. That 
was to show why railroads in the United States within the 
sphere of influence of rates on Canadian rates had to have 
higher rates than those north of the border. He said that if the 
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Great Northern were on the same basis in the matter of taxes 
as Canadian railroads it could reduce the rate on every com- 
modity nine per cent and have more money left than it now 
had. 

Southwestern rates, R. S. Outlaw said, were already too low, 
the result of a number of decisions made by the Commission. 
The only fair basis proposed, he said, was that put forward 
by the railroads in the first No. 12244, an Oklahoma commis- 
sion case. That, he said, was a level on which the railroads 
could live. 

A. Burton Mason, for the so-called mountain-Pacific south- 
western lines, speaking of operating conditions, said that it cost 
just about as much to run a railroad train down hill as to run 
it up. The cost of fuel, he said, was less, but other costs were 
greater. 

F. P. Gault defended the action of the Commission, in its 
report in this case in raising the rates on corn and other coarse 
grains to the wheat level. His thought was that the Commis- 
sion should remove the discrimination caused by the Minnesota 
rates. 

Arthur Spencer, for the Oregon-Washington part of the 
Union Pacific system, said the railroads in the Pacific north- 
west could not live on rates on the level prescribed by the Com- 
mission and needed 120 per cent of its scale, as proposed. Under 
that basis, he said, some of the present rates would be increased 
and some would be reduced. By means of a story about what 
happened after the Oregon-Washington extended its line into 
a new territory when the community that had obtained service 
hired an executive secretary, Mr. Spencer suggested that com- 
plaints about rates sometimes were the result of the activities 
of those who made a living by making shippers sorry for them- 
selves. 

Commenting on increases in prices made necessary by the 
government in getting industries under NRA codes, Mr. Spencer 
said that if it were deemed wise for the government to stimulate 
disbursements it seemed to him that the railroads could be as 
helpful in that method as any other industry. 

The doubtful privilege, as he called it, of closing the argu- 
ments in this case, said A. B. Enoch, had been conferred upon 
him. In his closing Mr. Enoch took up Clyde Reed’s allegation 
that the railroads in estimating the loss that would be caused 
to them by the decision of the Commission in this case at some- 
thing like $20,000,000 had perpetrated a “fraud upon the courts 
and the Commission.” After reciting how that estimate had 
been made Mr. Enoch declared that the loss, by a most con- 
servative estimate, would have been considerably in excess of 
$21,000,000. Increases allowed by the Commission, he said, were 
few and small in amount in contrast with the reductions. He 
reviewed other points made by Mr. Reed and some made by 
Mr. Hogueland, closing the discussion concerning Mr. Hogue- 
land with the proposition that the Commission, which he said 
had changed many relationships, should continue the present 
proportionals from the Missouri River markets to Chicago and 
St. Louis and from Minneapolis and Duluth to Chicago. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


1. & S. 3866, Naval stores from southern points to Canada. Pe- 
tition of respondents for reconsideration and postponement of effective 
date of order denied, and order of November 20, 1933, which was modi- 
fied so as to postpone its effective date until further order of the 
Commission is made effective March 20, 1934, upon not less than 1 
day’s notice. 

No. 24088 and Sub. 1, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration, and petition of com- 
plainants for reconsideration on the record as made of certain phases 
of the reports, denied, in view of the action taken by division 3, in 
reopening the cases for reconsideration. 

No. 21939, Sand, gravel and crushed stone from Indiana and Illi- 
nois points to destinations in Illinois. Order of January 12, 1932, is 
vacated in so far as it affects the single-line rates of Illinois Central 
on sand and gravel, in carloads from Merom, Ind., to Newton, Ill., and 
intermediate desinations. 

. 24804, Fairmont Glass Works, Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 
Petition of complainant for rehearing or reconsideration denied. 

No. 25101 and Sub 1, Elk Oil Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Proceed- 
ing reopened for reconsideration on record as made in respect of 
reparation on shipment to Columbia, Tenn., and Huntsville, Ala., on 
and after March 15, 1932. 

No. 25295 and Sub 1, Blue Diamond Coal Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
et ro Petitions of complainants for argument and reconsideration 
denied. 

No. 25340, Hansen Packing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for reargument and order entered herein on October 18, 1933, 
as subsequently modified, to become effective on March 16, 1934, is 
further modified to become effective on June 14, 1934, upon not less 
than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 17000, part 3, Rate Structure Investigation, Cotton. Motion 
for dismissal of petition of certain Texas lines for modification of 
findings in second supplemental report on further hearing, 174 I. C. C. 
9, is granted, and order of October 9, 1933, as corrected, is vacated 
and set aside. 

No. 26292, Standard Oil Co. of California vs. G. N. et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

Fourth Section Application No. 15177, lumber from Rhinelander, 
Wis. Amended petition dated November 29, 1933, filed by C. & N. W. 
and C. St. P. M. & O. for modification of fourth section order No. 
11379 entered therein, denied, sufficient justification for the relief 
prayed not having been shown, 
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No. 25215, American Tar Products Co., Inc., et al. vs. Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal. Complaint in this proceeding dismissed. 

No. 25733, Emmart Packing Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et a) 
Complaint dismissed upon complainants’ request. ‘ 

No. 26229, Ballou Brick Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Com. 
plaint dismissed upon complainants’ request. 

No. 26336, Abingdon Sanitary Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. B, g 
O. et al. United States Potters Association permitted to intervene. 

Upon complainant’s request, the Commission has dismissed the 
complaint in No. 25971, Kelley Plasterboard Co. vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
No. 26158, Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., No. 26206) 
Sheffield Flyproof Manufacturing Co. vs. I. C. et al., and No. 26287 
New York Dock Railway vs. Erie. ’ 

No. 25641, Eastern Interior Iowa Industrial Association vs. A. 
C. & Y. et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No, 26316, Indiana Fibre Products Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al, 
Traffic Bureau of Nashville permitted to intervene. 

No. 26339, Application of I. C., C. of G., and H. D. Pollard, as 
receiver of C. of Ga., under section 5, paragraphs 9, 10 and 11, of 
the interstate commerce act, with reference to Ocean Steamship Co. 
of Savannah, and No. 6672, Application of Central of Georgia, under 
the provisions of section 5 of the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended by section 11 of the Panama Canal Act, relative to the 
Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah. Boston Port Authority permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 26276, Sub. 1, Lion Oil Refining Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. and 
No. 26276, Sub. 1, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. Pan American Petroleum Corporation, Mexican Petroleum Cor- 
poration of La., Inc., Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Sinclair Refining Co., 
and Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 17358, Lumbermen’s Association of Texas et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. Complaint dismissed no advice having been received from 
complainants to the contrary. 

No. 24415, rates on gravel and crushed stone within the state of 
Illinois. Investigation entered into on May 4, 1931, is discontinued. 

No. 19528, Red Trail Oil & Transfer Co. et al. vs. C. P. et al. Com- 
plaint dismissed upon complainants’ request. 

No. 25436, Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. vs. A. A. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on the record as made. 

No. 24885, Harrisonburg Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C. & O. 
et al. Proceeding reopened on the division’s own motion for_recon- 
sideration on the one point of rates in the past from the C. & O. fields 
via the route of the C. & O. to Waynesboro, Va., N. & W. to 
Elkton, Va., and C. W. beyond, and petition of Valley Railroad Co. 
of Virginia for reargument and/or reconsideration of award of repar- 
ation; petition of complainants and interveners for reconsideration 
with respect to unreasonableness of past rates from mines on N. & W. 
and Virginian; and supplemental petition of complainants and _ inter- 
veners for clarification of report and order dated August 22, 1933, and 
for reconsideration of order with respect to rates on coal from C. & O. 
mines to Harrisonburg, Va., denied, division 2 having reopened the 
case, on its own motion, for reconsideration on the one point of rates 
in the past from the C. & O. fields via the route of the C. & O. to 
Waynesboro, Va., N & W. to Elkton, Va., and C. W. beyond. 

I. & S. 3636, Cotton, woolen, and knitting factory products be- 
tween interstate points. Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of 
South Dakota permitted to intervene. mae . 

No. 26309, Dow Chemical Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Cincinnati 
Chemical Works, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 25750, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. vs. C. of 
N. J. et al. Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., and Hamilton By-Prod- 
ucts Coke Ovens, Ltd., permitted to intervene. 

(No, 26374, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Railroad and Warehouse Commission of State of 
Minnesota permitted to intervene. 

1. & S. 3843, Coal from Indiana to Illinois. Effective date of cor- 
rected order entered in this proceeding of November 8, 1933, which was 
by order of January 5, 1934, postponed to February 22, 1934, is post- 
poned from February 22, 1934, to April 23, 1934. 

Finance No. 10270, Illinois Central bonds. Application dismissed, 
applicant desiring to withdraw said application. 


~ 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


1. & S. 2595, meats and packing house products to, from, and 
between southwestern and western trunk line points, and related 
cases. A. T. & S. F., M.-K.-T., K. C. S., St. L.-S. F., M. P., and 
a I. & P., ask modification of Commission’s order or orders 
erein. 

No. 23813, Arizona Seed & Floral Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Defendants ask reconsideration and modification of report on 
further hearing; and/or for oral argument_before entire Commission. 

No. 24487 (and Subs. 1 to 28, incl.), Western Supply Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and cases grouped therewith. Defendants 
- reconsideration of decision of division 2, decided December 

No. 25280 and Sub. 1-A, Gross & Co. vs. L. V. et al. Defendants 
ask for reconsideration by entire Commission. 

No. 25329 and Sub 1, Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation vs. N. & 
W. et al., and No. 26144, same vs. same. Defendants ask the Commis- 
sion to reconsider the decision and findings therein and to dismiss the 
complaints. 

Finance No. 9135, application of C. & S. and D. & R. G. W. under 
paragraphs (18) to (20) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act, 
for a certificate of public convenience and necessity to abandon a 
certain line of railroad extending from Parlin to Quartz, in Gunnison 
county, state of Colorado, including abandonment of operation thereof. 
State of Colorado, an intervener, asks for an order dismissing this case 
and vacating all proceedings had therein. 

No. 25325, absorption of drayage and trucking charges by St. lL. 
Ss. W. et al. Rail carriers. protestants herein, ask the Commission to 
require, in manner and form satisfactory to that. body, all rail carriers, 
parties to this proceeding, including St. L. S. W., who have in effect 
tariffs similar to the provisions in the tariffs of the St. L. S. W. and 
now under investigation in this proceeding, to furnish to it and to all 
parties of record, on or before June 1, 1934, certain necessary and 
relevant information for use at further hearing. 





SUPREME COURT ACTION 
The Supreme Court of the United States, on February 19, 
denied an application for a writ of certiorari in No. 717, William 
J. Stratton, Secretary of State of Illinois, vs. St. Louis South- 
western Railway Co., in which the litigation concerned the 
Tilinois franchise tax, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
( published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Coneclahe, . 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





DELAY IN TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, El Paso.) Jury’s findings 
in action against railway company for damages to shipment of 
onions held not unintelligible, and irreconcilable, but sufficient 
to support judgment for plaintiff on basis of market value of 
$3 per crate. (Gulf, C. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. Morrow, 66 S. W. 
Rep. (2nd) 481.) 

Shipper, sustaining loss as direct result of railway com- 
pany’s negligent delay in handling shipment of onions, deliv- 
ered to it in good. condition, but received in damaged condition 
at destination, was entitled to judgment against company.—Ibid. 

Burden of proving railway company’s negligence in handling 
shipment of onions was on shipper suing company for dam- 
ages.—Ibid. 

Court properly entered judgment for legal interest, prayed 
by plaintiff, on amount of damages, items and date of which 
were fixed by jury, from date of loss caused by defendant rail- 
way company’s negligent delay in transporting onions.—lIbid. 

Court did not err in permitting plaintiff to enter remittitur 
of part of judgment for him without notice to defendant.—Ibid. 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of South Dakota.) Railroad’s agreement 
with shipper that horses and mules shipped certain day would 
be carried by non-stop train to destination in time for public 
sale, being void as special agreement, shipper held not entitled 
to recover damages thereon for delay. (Tribby vs. Chicago & 
North Western Ry. Co., 252 N. W. Rep. 20.) 

Evidence held insufficient to sustain verdict for shipper in 
action against railroad for damages to shipment of horses caused 
by negligent handling.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Railway company 
held not estopped to sue for injunction against revocation of 
through interstate route and joint rate, without all participating 
lines’ consent or railroad coordinator’s order by judgment dis- 
missing suit to restrain revocation of similar route and dis- 
criminatory rate for other products before Emergency Railroad 
Transportation Act became effective (Interstate Commerce Act, 
Secs. 3 (1, 3), 6 (3), 49 USCA, Secs. 3 (1, 3), 6 (3); Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, Sec. 4 (1), 49 USCA, Sec. 254 (1)). 
(Quanah, A. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Panhandle & S. F. Ry. Co., 67 Fed. 
Rep. (2nd) 826.) 

Statutory proviso that no railway routes shall be eliminated 
without all participating lines’ consent or railroad coordinator’s 
order held not to forbid such action by regional committees 
only, but applicable to elimination of interstate routes by Car- 
riers (Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, Secs. 3, 4 (1), 
5, 9, 17 (49 USCA, Secs. 253, 254 (1), 255, 259, 267); Interstate 
Commerce Act, Sec. 6 (3), 49 USCA, Sec. 6 (3)).—Ibid. 

Individual legislators’ expressions in urging adoption of 
statute are not safe guides to meaning thereof.—Ibid. 

Joint interstate railway route being “route now existing” 
within Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, effective before 
date fixed for elimination thereof by carrier’s notice, could not 
be eliminated without all participating lines’ consent, or rail- 
road coordinator’s order (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 6 (3), 
49 USCA, Sec. 6 (3); Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 
Sec. 4 (1), 49 USCA, Sec. 254 (1)).—Ibid. 

Railway company’s suit to enjoin revocation of through in- 
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terstate route and joint rate, without all participating lines’ 
consent or railroad coordinator’s order, held to present law 
question for court, not Interstate Commerce Commission (Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Sec. 6 (3), 49 USCA, Sec. 6 (3); Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, Sec. 4 (1), 49 USCA, Sec. 254 (1)). 
—Ibid. 

Railway company held entitled to continuance of through 
interstate route, on Which certain products had been carried 
over its lines for five years before filing of notice of revocation 
thereof by another such company, without consent of all partici- 
pating lines or railroad coordinator’s order (Interstate Commerce 
Act, Sec. 6 (3), 49 USCA, Sec. 6 (3); Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act, Sec. 4 (1), 49 USCA, Sec. 254 (1)).—Ibid. 

Injunction against revocation of through interstate route 
and joint rate by railway company without all participating 
lines’ consent or railroad coordinator’s order held proper rem- 
edy of railway company adversely affected thereby (Emergency 
Railroad Transportation Act, Sec. 4 (1), 49 USCA, Sec. 254 (1)). 
—Ibid. 

Railway company’s suit to enjoin revocation of joint through 
interstate route, without all participating lines’ consent or rail- 
road coordinator’s order, held not moot after date fixed by no- 
tice of change, which was prohibited by statute effective before 
such date (Interstate Commerce Act, Sec. 6 (3), 49 USCA, Sec. 
6 (3); Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, Sec. 4 (1), 49 
USCA, Sec. 254 (1)).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Montana.) One operating truck under 
contract whereby owners and sellers of merchandise purchased 
truck, employed operator at salary to deliver such merchandise, 
and agreed to pay expenses of operation, held not “motor carrier 
operating for hire” within statute requiring certificate (Laws 
1931, c. 184, Sec. 1 (h, I)). (Christie Transfer & Storage Co. 
vs. Hatch (Thompson et al. interveners), 28 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 
470.) 

Concerns purchasing truck and hiring seller thereof at 
salary to use truck exclusively for transportation of their own 
merchandise and for deliveries to customers, held not “motor 
carrier operating for-hire’ within statute requiring certificate 
(Laws 1931, c. 184, Sec. 1 (h, I)).—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Colorado.) Railway company’s mainte- 
nance of agency and agent at certain point for 29 years held 
practical construction of contract to maintain “station” thereat, 
as requiring maintenance of agency and agent. (Denver & Salt 
Lake Ry. Co. vs. St. Clair et al., 28 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 340). 

Railway company’s contract with private party to maintain 
station at certain point is subject to public’s rights, and hence 
obligates company to maintain station only until public interest 
requires its abolition or removal.—lIbid. 

Public Utilities Commission has power, subject to review 
by district court, to determine whether public interest requires 
termination of railway company’s contract with private party 
to maintain station at certain point (C. L., Sec. 2924 et seq).— 
Ibid. 

Public Utilities Commission has jurisdiction to hear and 
grant or deny, as public interest requires, railway company’s 
application for leave to discontinue agency and withdraw station 
agent at certain point (C. L., Sec. 2924 et seq).—lIbid. 


STEEL FABRICATION IN TRANSIT 


Adoption of an NRA code by the steel industry has brought 
into question tariffs of railroads permitting the fabrication of 
steel in transit. The American Iron and Steel Institute is the 
authority to which has been committed the enforcement of the 
provisions of the code. Among the provisions of the code is 
one requiring iron and steel makers to file the prices they intend 
to charge for their products with the institute. 

The traffic committee of the institute has asked the traffic 
executives and freight committees to amend the fabrication in 
transit tariffs so as to require those desiring to fabricate in 
transit to show in their bills of lading covering such steel to 
the transit point the ultimate destination of the steel after 
fabrication. The object of the change is said to be to prevent 
plates, shapes and bars noted for fabrication in transit being 
diverted from one construction job to another, on varying total 
freight charges. 

The proposal was to have been considered at a meeting 
of carrier traffic executives and steel traffic managers at a 
meeting in the Palmer House, Chicago, on January 24, but it 
was postponed until February 28. 

Opposition to the earmarking of steel by fabricators has 
resulted in the organization of what they call the Independent 
Steel Fabricators’ Association, of which H. N. Holdren, traffic 
manager of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., with a plant at 
Neville, Island, Pa. (Pittsburgh), is chairman. The organiza- 
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tion claims to have more than 100 members representing plants 
in or near the steel making centers, largely in official and 
western trunk line territories. 

The members of the association claim that it is frequently 
impossible for a fabricator to know the ultimate destination of 
the steel he buys on account of changes in conditions and the 
needs of contractors for fabricated steel on a given job either 
long before or long after the time they thought they would 
need it at a particular place. The association men believe a 
change in the tariffs such as suggested by the NRA code au- 
thority would mean the loss, to them, of transit privileges on 
so great a tonnage of steel as to make it hard for them to com- 
pete with fabricators with plants at steel producing points that 
do not need the privilege of fabrication in transit. Fabrication 
of steel in transit has been a privilege granted in railroad 
tariffs since 1909. It has enabled fabricators to set up plants at 
points outside of the steel producing points, and compete with 
them. 


NRA RULING ON LUMBER RATES 


An order issued by National Recovery Administrator Hugh 
S. Johnson granting relief to petitioning groups of Pacific Coast 
lumber shippers, effective February 22, modifies certain rate 
schedules and rate-making rules, heretofore promulgated by the 
Lumber Code Authority, in a way to meet complaints against 
those rates made by various west coast lumber and lumber- 
shipping interests. 

The appeal, which was against “Bulletin No. 32” and against 
Paragraph Three of the Rules and Regulations of “Bulletin 
Forty-Five” of the Lumber Code Authority, was made by the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association, certain Washing- 
ton and Oregon shippers to California, California Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Merced Lumber Company (California), and 
the Pacific Coastwise Lumber Conference. In a statement the 
NRA said: 


The genesis of the situation was about this: A ‘‘Bulletin No. 14” 
issued by the Lumber Code Authority provided that lumber shipped 
by rail from Oregon and Washington should be priced at points of 
delivery by adding to the f. o. b. mill minimum prices the legally es- 
tablished rate of freight to be applied to the weight of the lumber item 
as indicated therein. ‘‘Bulletin No. 32,” in effect, suspended these 
provisions and prescribed that when sales are made on a delivered 
basis there shall be added to the minimum mill price the actual cost 
of transportation of the individual shipper, and also that sales to 
California by rail shall in no case be at a lower minimum price than 
sales of the same item by water. 


General Johnson's order cancels ‘Bulletin 32’’ and substitutes for 
it and for Paragraph 3 of Bulletin 45 (which was a kindred rule to 
that of Bulletin 32) fifteen typewritten pages of rules and rates for 
the West Coast lumber shipments in question. What they do is to 
define destination points affected, provide methods of calculating de- 
livered prices for water and rail shipments and for the necessary ab- 
sorptions and deductions, establish minimum transportation rates to 
destination (including the cost of moving from ship's tackle and load- 
ing on carriers.) 


The principle involved, according to Deputy Administrator 
EK. A. Selfridge, is that “in order to maintain free and fair 
competition between shippers to common competitive markets, 
it is necessary that partial absorptions of published established 
transportation costs, whether by rail or by water, be permitted 
so that the trade and the consuming public may be assured of 
fair and stabilized prices at points of delivery to prevent ruin- 
ous and unfair competition.” 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3953, the Commission has suspended from 
February 20 until September 20, schedules in supplement No. 
20 to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2515. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel the rates on brewers’ rice, in carloads, from 
New Orleans, La., to destinations in Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and to apply in lieu thereof the higher clean rice rates. 
The following is illustrative, rates being in cents per 100 pounds: 


From New Orleans, La., to Cedar Rapids, Ia. Present—Brewers’ 
rice 50%, clean rice 72; proposed—Brewers’ rice and clean rice 72. 
Krom New Orleans, La., to St. Paul, Minn. Present—Brewers’ rice 53%. 
clean rice 77%: proposed—Brewers’ rice and clean rice 77%. From 
New Orleans, La., to Eau Claire, Wis. Present—Brewers’ rice 53%, 
clean rice 7744; proposed—Brewers’ rice and clean rice 77%. 





In I. and S, No. 3955, the Commission has suspended from 
February 19, until September 19, schedules in supplement No. 
13 to Boston & Maine I. C. C. No. A-2820. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to cancel the commodity rates on rubble stone, in 
carloads, between points on the Boston & Maine and apply in 
lieu thereof higher class rates. The following is illustrative, 
rates being in cents a ton of 2,000 pounds: 

From Concord, N. H., to Boston, Mass., present 100, proposed 300; 


from Concord N. H., to Portland, Me., present 120, proposed 360; from 
Concord, N. H., to Springfield, Mass., present 130, proposed 440. 
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In I. and S. No. 3954, the Commission has suspended from 
February 17 until September 17, schedules in supplement No, 
18 to Chicago, Attica & Southern I. C. C. No. 12, supplement 
No. 29 to The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis I. C. C. 
No. 8601, and supplement No. 30 to the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis I. C. C. No. C. L. 928. The suspended schedules pro- 
pose to reduce the rates on paving brick, in carloads, from 
Veedersburg, Attica and Kokomo, Ind., to Chicago, Ill. The 
following is illustrative, rates being in cents a ton of 2,000 
pounds: 


From Veedersburg, Ind., to Chicago, IIll., present, 185, carload, 
minimum 60,000 pounds; proposed, 150, carload, minimum 80,000 
pounds. 

In I. and S. 3956, the Commission has suspended from 


February 20 until September 20 schedules in supplement No. 3 
to Sperry’s I. C. C. No. 265. The suspended schedules propose 
to cancel certain joint through commodity rates to and from 
Chicago Heights, Ill., applying via the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
and the Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad, with 
resultant increases in present rates. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7282, authorizing the 
Fredericksburg & Northern Railway Company to extend from Decem- 
ber 28, 1933, to on or before Pecember 28, 1936, the time of payment 
of $226,915 of 5 per cent secured promissory notes, previous report 150 
I. C. C. 76, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10363. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. asks for approval 
of an expenditure of $600,000, for five new locomotives to be financed 
with a loan from the PWA. 

Finance No. 10364. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. asks for authority 
to assume obligations and liabiilties not to exceed $600,000 in connec- 
tion with the Lehigh Valley 4 per cent equipment trust certificates, 
Series V, which are to be purchased by the PWA. 

Finance No. 10353. Erie Railroad Co. asks approval of acquisi- 
tion of rail and other track material at a total cost of $2,048,498, with 
PWA loan. 

Finance No. 10354. Erie Railroad Co. asks authority to issue 
not exceeding $2,048,000 of 4 per cent registered serial notes, to 
PWA for a loan for rail and other track material. 

Finance No, 10355. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to issue $2,917,383 of 4 per cent notes, to 
PWA in connection with loan for steel rail and accessories, for im- 
proving bridges and lengthening turn-tables and engine stalls, and 
for reconditioning dining and lounge cars and the purchase of 300 
Evans outo loaders. 

Finance No. 10356, New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 
asks approval of expenditure of not to exceed $235,000, for steel rail 
and accessories, with PWA loan. 

Finance No. 10357. New York, Ontario & Western Railway Co. 
asks for authority to issue not to exceed $235,000 of promissory notes 
in connection with PWA loan. 

No. 10358. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks approval of the 
Commission to make expenditure for 35,000 tons of steel rail and neces- 
sary accessories estimated to cost $2,175,406. 

No. 10359. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority to assume 
obligation and liability in respect of $1,500,000 of its ten year 4 per 
cent registered serial notes, to be pledged with the PWA for a like 
amgunt to be used in financing the acquisition of new rail and neces- 
sary accessories. 

Finance No. 10360. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co. asks approval of the purchase and reconstruction of equip- 
ment to be financed with a loan from the PWA of $4,666,000. The 
object is to spend $3,700,000 on 20 steam locomotives, 5 oil-electric 
locomotives, 550 50-ton steel hopper cars, and reconstruct cars and 
engines in the Lackawanna shops at Scranton, Pa. The reconstruction 
program is to cover the conversion of 986 wooden-sheathed box cars 
into steel box cars at an estimated cost of $666,000 and the conversion 
of 20 road engines into modern drill or switch engines at an estimated 
cost of $300,000. 

Finance No. 16361. Erie Railroad Co. asks the approval for the 
conversion of 750 70-ton steel drop gondola cars into self-clearing 
hopper cars and the performance of maintenance work on such cars 
as may be desirable for the improvement of its transportation facil- 
ities, to be financed with a loan of $623,000 from the PWA, 


HEARING ON FORWARDING CHARGES 


A public hearing on complaints against the rates, tariffs, 
charges and terminal rules promulgated by the Code Authority 
for the Domestic Freight Forwarding Industry will be held 
Saturday, March 3, at 10 A. M., in the Willard Hotel, Divisional 
Administrator Sol A. Rosenblatt, of the National Recove 
Administration, has announced. 

“In accordance with authority given by the Code, the Code 
Authority prescribed a schedule of charges,” said the NRA 
“Complaints against their operation were filed with the admin- 
istrator, and public hearing of objections was ordered. If th: 
administrator cancels the Code Authority rates as a result of 
facts produced in the hearing, the difference between the Code 
Authority schedule and the published rates, tariffs and charges of 
members of the industry in effect on February 13 will be 
refunded.” 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in I. & S. 3934, Phosphate rock—gulf ports to Memphis 


and St. Louis, Mo., assigned for February 24, at Mobile, Ala., before 


Examiner Disque was canceled. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP URGED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Advocates of government ownership of railroads and other 
things participated in a conference held in Washington Febru- 
ary 19 at the Continental Hotel under the auspices of The Peo- 
ple’s Lobby, Inc., of which Mr. John Dewey is president and 
Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary. The subject of the 
conference was, “America’s Public Ownership Program.” 

Early public ownership and operation of the railroads 
“looms large” on the horizon, said W. Jett Lauck, consulting 
economist and president of the Bureau of Applied Economics, 
in an address on “The ‘New Deal’ and Fundamental Economic 
Reform.” 

“Railroad competition,’ said Mr. Lauck, “must be elimi- 

nated and the banker-controlled transportation companies have 
already demonstrated their inability to combine and operate 
in the public interest. Furthermore, proper consolidation of 
facilities and technological unemployment can only be solved 
under governmental ownership and operation. The powerful 
railway labor organizations know this and also that their mem- 
bers can only under public ownership expect constructive action 
as to retirement pensions, and unemployment insurance. Ship- 
pers also realize the economies which would follow such a 
policy. 
“The railroads now owe the government about 400 million 
dollars through Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans. They 
have also other large maturities during the current year which 
will require additional public credit. It is incredible that the 
government will permit private banking houses, by refunding 
these obligations after economic recovery, to add to the financial 
burdens of the railroads. 

“Impartial students of transportation also appreciate that 
the effective coordination of all forms of transportation facilities 
under a planned economy requires public intervention. 

“In the light of these facts, and tendencies, public owner- 
ship and operation of the railroads, it would appear, is inevit- 
able and one which the ‘New Deal’ has anticipated. Railroad 
Coordinator Eastman recently reported a study showing how gov- 
ernmental ownership may be accomplished through an inter- 
change of securities. 

“The recent developments in connection with the air mail, 
and the telephone, telegraph, and radio, are also very sig- 
nificant in their ultimate bearing upon government operation 
of all facilities for communication.” 

Mr. Lauck also delivered an address on “How to National- 
ize Coal Mines Now.” 

Mr. Marsh, who has repeatedly urged government ownership 
of the railroads in appearances before congressional committtees 
in the last decade or so, spoke on “Public Ownership of Rail- 
roads.” 

In his address Mr. Marsh took as his text remarks of Co- 
ordinator Eastman in his recent report that, theoretically and 
logically, public ownership and operation “meets the known ills 
of the present situation better than any other remedy,” etc. 

“In these words,” said Mr. Marsh, “Joseph B. Eastman, co- 
ordinator of transportation, in his recent report ... gives his 
conclusions that public ownership is inevitable, and yet he fails 
to recommend that the present status cease ‘to masquerade.’ ” 

Mr. Marsh said the coordinator gave additional reasons for 
immediate public ownership of railroads which “he fails to 
recommend.” 

“Unfortunately,” continued the speaker, “Mr. Eastman... 
leans over backward to uphold a valuation for the carriers which 
has no justification in ethics, or in law of ethical law makers 
and courts, probably not of the present law makers and courts.” 

Pointing to Mr. Eastman’s statement that perhaps the strong- 
est objection to public ownership and operation might be found 
in the present economic condition of the nation, Mr. Marsh said 
that “seems illogical, provided government pays only a fair 
price, for reducing freight rates a fifth to a fourth would provide 
a powerful stimulus to industries, when we prevent land own- 
ers from being the chief beneficiaries.” 

Proposals in the Eastman report relating as to how the rail- 
roads might be acquired by the government were not pleasing 
to Mr. Marsh. 

Validating “watered stock” as contemplated in the suggested 
bill in the report, said he, by government acquisition, was a back- 
ward—not a progressive—step. 

“Subjecting a government monopoly, which should be run 
at a low charge to the real payers of the freight—consumers—to 
federal, state and local taxes, is inexcusable,” said he. 


Letter from Eastman 


Mr. Marsh made public the following letter he had received 
from Coordinator Eastman under date of February 18: 





I have your letter of February 14, and thank you for sending me 
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the copy of the ‘People’s Lobby Bulletin,’’ containing comment on 
my recent report on the general railroad situation. I have read this 
comment with much interest. In your letter you speak of an un- 
written rule or understanding, ‘‘which precludes a member of the 
administration from taking a different position in public after the 
official particularly concerned has expressed an opinion.’’ There may 
be such a rule, but it has never been brought to my attention, nor 
do I know whether I am entitled to be classed as ‘‘a member of the 
administration.’”’ The views expressed in my recent report are my 
own, and the President is in no way responsible for them, for I did 
not consult with him before rendering the report. 

You ask whether there was any reason for omitting in Appendix 
2 of my report ‘‘some plan to enable the government to get the con- 
trol of the railroads without paying for the excess valuation, etc.’’ 
If you will turn to page 21 of the printed copy of the report, you 
will note that Appendix 2 outlines merely a tentative plan indicating 
the ‘‘way in which operation might be conducted, if the railroads were 
acquired by the federal government.”’ In other words, it was a plan 
for operation and management and not a plan for acquisition. You 
will find references to the ‘‘cost of acquisition’’ on pages 20 and 21, 
Of course, the courts would be the ultimate controlling factor in de- 
termining how much it would be necessary for the government to give 
for the properties. 

You ask why the plan stipulates that taxes are to be paid by 
the United States railroads to the federal government or to cities 
and states. One of the main criticisms of public ownership of rail- 
roads or utilities has been that it would deprive the municipalities, 
states, or federal government of an important taxation income. I 
wish to show that it is perfectly practicable to tax the railroads if 
they are publicly owned to the same extent as if they were pri- 
vately owned. Whether or not they should be taxed under either 
ownership is a question relating to the proper distribution of the tax 
burden. I know comparatively little about that problem, but have 
the feeling that unless a radical change is made in the entire scheme 
of taxation it would be better to continue to tax the railroads. How- 
ever, I have an entirely open mind on that point. 

You ask why there is no specific mention of consumer represen- 
tation on the Advisory Council, which is proposed in Appendix 2. 
Of course, everybody is a consumer, but if you know of any way of 
selecting a representative of the consumers as a group I certainly 
would have no objection to such a representation on the Advisory 
Council. I have always felt, however, that consumers should not 
be regarded as a group, but as the entire country, and that public 
officials are the proper and appropriate representatives of consumers. 

I am sorry that I shall not be able to attend the conference on 
“America’s Public Ownership Program,’”’ which is to be held at the 
Continental Hotel tomorrow. 


GORMLEY ON TRANSPORT PUZZLES 


Addressing the Traffic Club of New England at Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 19, M. J. Gormley, president of the American Rail- 
way Association, answered a question posed by him for himself, 
namely, “our transportation puzzle—can it be solved?” Dividing 
it into three parts, Mr. Gormley said it was not to be solved as a 
jig saw puzzle was solved, by trial and error in which experi- 
ence in serving the puzzle one time was of no value in the 
second effort, The transportation puzzles, he said, were simple 
of solution if they were approached from the standpoint of a 
sound foundation and a real desire to solve them. His division 
of the subject was made into three questions, with specification 
as to the identity of the interest to give the answer, as follows: 





1. Are radical changes necessary in methods of railroad opera- 
tion or in railroad facilities? The answer to this should lie with the 
railroads in the final analysis, but their answer must necessarily 
have as its basis the requirements of the public which they serve. 

2. Should all forms of transportation be regulated; should any 
form of transportation receive government aid in the form of sub- 
sidies to enable it to compete with any other form of transportation 
not subsidized? The public alone can solve this puzzle. 

3. What is the proper relationship between railroad management 
and railroad labor? The public to a very large extent can deter- 


mine this. 


With respect to the first he pointed out the great changes 
in equipment and other facilities the railroads had made since 
1920 under the program they adopted in 1923 which resulted 
in the abolition of car shortages, the placing in service of 
nearly 900,000 freight cars, the acquisition of 15,466 locomo- 
tives, the close cooperation between the railroads and the ship- 
pers in the regional advisory boards and the reduction of the 
cost of transportation. He pointed out that if the unit cost 
of transportation in 1929 had been as great as it was in 1920, 
it would have cost the railroads $1,212,899,000 more than it did. 
The unfortunate part of that picture, he said, was that the 
theory of the transportation act was forgotten and the fair 
return contemplated by it was not allowed. 

Commenting on the criticism that the railroads did not 
work together, Mr. Gormley said he was glad to say that they 
were a unit on their legislative program. Respecting criticism 
of the railroads on account of their competition among them- 
selves, Mr. Gormley suggested that it be remembered that 
competition cut the costs of transportation, a benefit to the 
public not to be forgotten. 

As to whether all forms of transportation should be regu- 
lated, Mr. Gormley said that that would not be much of a puzzle 
if it were approached by the public and regulatory authorities 
on the basis of the country’s interest in an adequate national 
transportation system. The various states, he said, had made 
greater progress in the regulation of means of transportation 
other than railroads than the federal government. If there had 
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been any failure as to state regulation, he said, it had been due 
to the lack of federal regulation covering interstate highway 
transport. Without doubt, he said, sound thought must finally 
come to the conclusion that all forms of transportation must be 
regulated. He said the question had never been approached 
from the national standpoint. 

“We believe that there is only one answer to this problem,” 
said Mr. Gormley, “and that is that all forms of transportation 
should be treated alike; in brief, all should be regulated and none 
should be subsidized. In other words, provide an equal oppor- 
tunity for all to compete for the traffic available.” 

The attitude of the traffic manager, Mr. Gormley said, should 
be such that instead of reporting to his boss that he had been 
able to chisel a few cents off the rate and thereby save his 
company some money, possibly by playing the truck against 
the railroad, he should be able to say that railroad transporta- 
tion had increased so much that employment in railroad shops 
in his town was now 1,000 men instead of 500, and that as a 
result his company would have a greater sale for its products 
than before and that that was more important to the boss than 
decreased freight rates. 

In discussing the relationship between railroad management 
and railroad labor, Mr. Gormley observed that it was a popular 
idea today that railroads should reduce their bonded indebted- 
ness. But he said he would like to have some one tell him how 
that was to be done without earnings to bring about such retire- 
ment. Furthermore he wanted to know how a man could accom- 
plish retirement of bonds when that idea was considered along 
with other proposals with which the railroads were confronted in 
Congress today with the demands of labor for a six-hour day, 
full crew law, a pension law and a train limit law. He pointed 
out that the six-hour day, with eight hours’ pay, was estimated 
by the Commission as entailing an added expense upon the rail- 
roads of between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000 a year. He said 
the railroad estimate was, correctly, much higher and that the 
total bill of the proposals was at least a billion dollars a year. 


RAILROAD LABOR DISPUTES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Roosevelt expects Coordinator Eastman to have 
something to say in the near future as to amendment of the 
railway labor act with respect to adjustment of disputes be- 
tween the railroads and their employes. In this connection a 
recommendation may be made for reorganization of the Board 
of Mediation, which was created by the act. For that reason the 
President is holding off filling the two vacancies on the board. 

Legislation on this subject desired by organized railroad 
labor has been embodied in S. 2651, introduced by Senator 
Dill, and H. R. 7650, introduced by Representative Crosser, 
amending sections 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 of the railway labor act. 

This railroad labor bill would write into the railway labor 
act prohibitions as to “company” unions. It defines the term 
“company union” as meaning any group or association of em- 
ployes formed for the purpose of collective bargaining, whether 
or not the same shall be formally organized, which was so 
formed at the suggestion, aid, or under the influence of any 
carrier or carriers, or its or their officers or agents, and or 
whose constitution, by-laws, or actions are under any control 
or influence of any carrier or carriers or its or their officers or 
agents. 

Amending section 2 of the railway labor act the bill provides 
as follows: 


“First. Whereas under prevailing economic conditions developed 
with the aid of governmental authority carriers may organize in cor- 
porate or other forms of ownership and control of the means of 
interstate transportation with opportunities to consolidate or merge 
their properties, or any part thereof, into one corporation for the 
ownership, management, and operation thereof; or for two or more 
carriers jointly to purchase, lease, or contract to operate the proper- 
ties, or any part thereof, for another; or for any carrier, or two 
or more carriers jointly, to acquire control of another through pur- 
chase of its stock, or for a corporation which is not a carrier to 
acquire control of two or more carriers through ownership of their 
stock; or for a corporation which is not a carrier and which has con- 
trol of one or more carriers to acquire control of another carrier 
through ownership of its stock; and whereas the individual worker 
is helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract and to protect his 
freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain acceptable terms and condi- 
tions of employment, wherefore, though he should be free to decline 
to associate with his fellows, it is necessary that he should have the 
full freedom of association, self-organization, and designation of 
representatives of his own choosing, to negotiate the terms and condi- 
tions of his employment, and that he shall be free from the interfer- 
ence, influence, or coercion of his employer, or its agents, in the 
designation of such representatives, or in self-organization, or in con- 
certed action for the purpose of collective bargaining and other mutual 
aid or protection; therefore— 

“A. No carrier, its officers, or agents shall change the wages 
or working conditions of its employes, except in the manner pre- 
scribed in this act, or as set forth in the memorandum of agreement 
entered into in Chicago, Illinois, on January 31, 1932, between the 
executives of twenty-one standard labor organizations and the com- 
mittee of nine authorized to represent the carriers. 
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“B. No carrier, its officers, or agents shall deny or in any way 
question the right of its employes to join the labor organization of 
their choice, and it shall be unlawful for any carrier to interfere jin 
any way with the organization of employes, or to use the funds of 
the carrier in maintaining company unions, or to influence or coerce 
employes in an effort to induce them to join or remain members of 
such company unions, 

“C. No carriers, its officers, or agents shall require any person 
seeking employment to sign any contract or agreement promising to 
join a company union; and if such contract has been enforced prior 
to the effective date of this act, then such carrier shall notify the 
employes by an appropriate order that such contract has been dis- 
carded and is no longer binding on them in any way. 

Second. It shall be the duty of all carriers, their officers, agents, 
and employes to exert every reasonable effort to make and main- 
tain agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, and working condi- 
tions, and to settle all disputes, whether arising out of the application 
of such agreements or otherwise, in order to avoid any interruption 
to commerce or to the operation of any carrier growing out of any 
dispute between the carrier and the employes thereof. 

“Third. All disputes between a carrier or carriers and its or 
their employes shall be considered, and, if possible, decided, with 
all expedition, in conference between representatives designated and 
authorized so to confer, respectively, by the carriers and by the 
employes thereof interested in the dispute. 

“Fourth. Representatives, for the purpose of this act, shall be 
designated by the respective parties without interference, influence, 
or coercion by either party over the designation of representatives 
by the other, and neither party shall in any way interfere with, 
influence, or coerce the other in its choice of representatives. Rep- 
resentatives of employes for the purpose of this act need not be 
persons in the employ of the carrier, and no carrier shall, by inter- 
ference, influence, or coercion, seek in any manner to prevent the 
designation by its employes as their representatives of those who 
or which are not employes of the carrier. 

“Fifth. In case of a dispute between a carrier or carriers and 
its or their employes, arising out of grievances or out of the inter- 
pretation or application of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, 
or working conditions, it shall be the duty of the designated repren- 
tative or representatives of such carrier and of such employes, within 
ten days after the receipt of notice of a desire on the part of either 
party to confer in respect to such dispute, to specify a time and 
place at which such conference shall be held; Provided, (1) That the 
place so specified shall be situated upon the line of the carrier or 
carriers involved unless otherwise mutually agreed upon; and (2) that 
the time so specified shall allow the designated conferees reasonable 
opportunity to reach such place of conference, but shall not exceed 
twenty days from the receipt of such notice; And provided further, 
That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to supersede the 
provisions of any agreement (as to conferences) then in effect be- 
tween the parties. 

“Sixth. Disputes concerning changes in rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions shall be dealt with as provided in section 6 and 
in other provisions of this act relating thereto. 

“Seventh. Every carrier shall notify its employes by printed 
notices, in such form and posted at such times and places as shall 
be specified by the Board of Mediation, that all disputes between the 
carrier and its employes will be handled in accordance with the 
requirements of this act, and in such notices there shall be printed 
verbatim, in large type, this paragraph and the second and third 
paragraphs of this section. The provisions of said paragraphs are 
hereby made a part of the contract of employement between the 
carrier and each employe, and shall be held binding upon the parties, 
regardless of any other express or implied agreements between them. 

‘Eighth. If any dispute shall arise between a carrier and a group 
of its employes as to who are the representatives of such employes 
designated and authorized in accordance with the requirements of 
the third paragraph of this section, it shall be the duty of the Board 
of Mediation, upon request of either party to the dispute, to investi- 
gate such dispute and to certify to both parties, in writing, within 
thirty days after the invocation of its services, the name or names 
of the individuals or organizations that have been designated and 
authorized to represent the employes involved in the dispute. In 
such an investigation, the Board of Mediation shall be authorized to 
take a secret ballot of the employes involved, or to utilize any other 
appropriate method of ascertaining the names of their duly designated 
and authorized representatives in such a manner as shall insure 
the choice of representatives by the employes without interference, 
influence, or coercion exercised by the carrier. 

“Ninth. It shall be the duty of the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation to enforce the provisions of this section, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue and enforce such order or 
orders as may be necessary therefor. Any such order issued by the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, pursuant to this section, shall 
be made public in such reasonable manner as he may determine, and 
shall become effective as of such date, not less than twenty days 
from the date of such publications, as the Coordinator shall pre- 
scribe in the order. 

“Tenth. The willful failure or refusal of any carriers, its officers 
or agents, to comply with the terms of any such order of the Co- 
ordinator, made pursuant to this section, shall be a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof, the carrier, officer, or agent offending shall 
be subject to a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more than $20,000 
or imprisonment for not more than six months, or both fine and 
imprisonment, for each offense, and each day during which such car- 
rier, officer, or agent shall willfully fail or refuse to comply with 
the terms of such order shall constitute a separate offense. It 
shall be the duty of any district attorney of the United States, 
to whom the Coordinator may apply, to institute in the proper court 
and to prosecute under the direction of the Attorney General of 
the United States, all necessary proceedings for the enforcement of 
the provisions of this section, and for the punishment of all violations 
thereof, and the costs and expenses of such prosecution shall be paid 
out of the appropriation for the expenses of the courts of the United 
States: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed to re- 
quire any employe or any officer of any carrier to render labor or 
service without his consent or to authorize the issuance of any orders 
requiring such service or to make illegal the failure or refusal of any 
emplove individually or any number of employes collectively to render 
labor or service.” 


The bill creates a “National Board of Adjustment,” com- 
posed of four divisions, each division to have jurisdiction over 
specified disputes. The board would consist of forty-two mem- 
bers. An equal number of members of each division would be 
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selected by the carriers and by the employes through the stand- 
ard railroad labor unions. The members would be compensated 
by the party or parties selecting them. The divisions would 
maintain headquarters in Chicago. Disputes not settled in the 
usual manner up to and including the chief operating officer of 
the carrier designated to handle such disputes could be referred 
to the appropriate division of the National Board of Adjust- 
ment. A majority vote of all members of any division, the bill 
provides, shall be competent to make an award on any dispute 
submitted to it. On inability of the division to agree on an 
award, an arbitrator would be selected to sit with the division 
and make an award. Should the division fail to agree on and 
select an arbitrator within a specified time, then the division, 
or any member thereof, or the parties or either party to the 
dispute may carry the matter to the Board of Mediation for 
selection by the board of the arbitrator. Provision is also made 
for submission of disputes to the Board of Mediation. Provi- 
sions for arbitration and appointment of emergency boards by 
the President are retained in the railway labor act under the 
proposed amendments. 


REDUCED RAIL PAY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the organized railroad employes and of 
the railroad managements will meet in Washington March 15 
to consider the railroad wage situation growing out of the 
serving by the railroads of intention to reduce by 15 per cent 
basic rates of pay of railroad employes, July 1, and the sugges- 
tion made by President Roosevelt that agreement be reached 
for extension of the present 10 per cent deduction agreement 
for at least six months from July 1. The conference was ar- 
ranged by A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association, and W. F. Thiehoff, of the railroads’ Confer- 
ence Committee of Managers. 

Mr. Whitney, after a call at the White House, got in touch 
with Mr. Thiehoff, who agreed to meet the rail labor leaders 


March 15. 
President Roosevelt said February 21 he had received the 


letter from the Conference Committe of Managrs and that it 
stated that the representatives of the railroads and of the 
employes would meet in Washington March 15. 

The White House made public the letter to the President 
from Mr. Thiehoff as follows: 


Your letter of February 14, addressed jointly to the Conference 
Committee of Managers and the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, was placed before the Conference Committee of Managers at 
meeting in Chicago today. 

Prior to the receipt of your letter the railroads pursuant to the 
agreement reached in Washington last June had served notice of a 
fifteen (15) per cent reduction in basic rates of pay to become effective 
on the expiration of the present ten (10) per cent deduction from 
pay checks of employes on June 30, 1934. 

This action on the part of the railroads at this time was to 
make possible a determination of the wage controversy in an orderly 
manner before the expiration of the ten (10) per cent deduction as 
contemplated in the agreement of June, 1933. Otherwise the peak 
basic wage rates of 1929 would be automatically restored with con- 
sequent disaster to the whole railway industry. 

The Conference Committee of Managers is most sympathetic to 
the important considerations of national welfare set forth in your 
letter. We will give due consideration to your wishes and will exert 
our aot efforts to achieve an accord with the employes as soon as 
possible. 

The Conference Committee of Managers is fully authorized on 
behalf of the railroads to enter into a discussion of the question for 
the purpose of reaching an agreement with respect to wage rates. 
In our notices we suggested a meeting at Chicago on March 1. This 
morning we have been requested by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association to postpone this meeting to March 15 at Washington. 
This is agreeable to us and we have so informed the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. 





The Conference Committee of Managers, headed by W. F. 
Thiehoff, general manager of the Burlington, representing rail- 
road management in dealing with railroad employe representa- 
tives with respect to the employe wage level, February 19, sent a 
reply to President Roosevelt with respect to his request that 
the railway brotherhoods and railroad management agree to con- 
tinuation of the present agreement with. respect to the wage 
level for another six months, following the present expiration 
date of June 31. 

President Roosevelt’s request followed announcement by 
the Thiehoff committee, February 15, of intention to reduce the 
basis of rates of pay of railroad employes by 15 per cent at the 
termination of the present agreement (see Traffic World, Feb. 
17, p. 308), and was contained in a letter addressed to the com- 
mittee and to the Association of Railway Executives. 

The reply to President Roosevelt was sent at the conclu- 
sion of a meeting of the Thiehoff committee in Chicago. Com- 
mittee members were unwilling to discuss the contents of their 
communication, saying that it was up to the President to reveal 
that if he so desired. 
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In connection with the move on the part of rail management 
to obtain a 15 per cent reduction in basic rates of pay at th 
termination of the present agreement, it is pointed out that 
unless some understanding is reached with the union repre- 
sentatives, or the 10 per cent cut now in effect, or some alterna- 
tive, is extended beyond June 31 as a result of proceedings 
under the railway labor act, employe pay would automatically 
go back, at that time, to the full basis in effect before the de- 
pression, 


TANK CAR SERVICE CODE 


The Tratic World Washington Bureau 


A hearing has been held for the NRA by Deputy Adminis- 
trator L. H. Peebles on a code submitted by the Tank Car Serv- 
ice Industry. The industry, according to the testimony, is 
honeycombed with price cutting by the owners of tank cars in 
their efforts to find shippers needing tank cars in their busi- 
nesses. With a view to preventing such practices the industry 
proposed a code authority to enforce regulations designed to 
prevent cutthroat competition in the naming of rates under 
which the owners would furnish tank cars for use by shippers. 

It would be the duty of the code authority to establish and 
announce a code minimum for supplying tank cars to users on 
each of three bases set forth in the code, the minimum to be 
large enough to assure reasonable cost recovery. Lee F. 
Wormser, counsel for the Tank Car Service Association, in ex- 
plaining the code, said that the proponents of the code, as a 
matter of fact, were proposing only a partial cost recovery 
and not complete recovery. He said that under normal condi- 
tions the charge for a tank-car would be about $32.50 a month 
but that under present conditions the charges as rental ranged 
all the way down to zero. 

H. L. McCormick, representing a group of midcontinent 
petroleum refiners, said that the interests he represented would 
resort wholly to pipe lines and motor trucks for their trans- 
portation if the code provision for “reasonable cost recovery” 
was adopted and that the railroads would lose the transporta- 
tion they were now furnishing for petroleum products. 

Representatives of small users of tank cars expressed the 
belief that the proposal to establish a minimum charge for the 
leasing of tank cars would drive them and the owners of few 
tank cars out of the business and turn it over to the big units. 
Suggestions were made by the small owners and users that, 
unless the owner could divide the mileage allowances made by 
the railroad with the user, neither could remain in business. 

Consumer Adviser Mercer G. Johnston, one of the NRA 
officials presiding with Deputy Administrator Peebles, opposing 
the minimum proposal, said it would, if adopted, give the pro- 
posed code authority “rate-making” power. 

Director W. P. Bartel, of the Commission’s Bureau of Serv- 
ice, who was also presiding with Deputy Administrator Peebles, 
said the Commission had no power over the rent a user paid 
to the owner of a car. It was interested, he said, in whether 
the owner divided allowances he received from the railroads 
with the user because such a practice suggested the receipt by 
the shipper of a concession from the published rates. He said 
the subject was under consideration by the Commission in Ex 
Parte 104, part 5. He said that a proposed report on that prob- 
ably would soon be made public. 


RATES REDUCED FOR CODE CONFERENCE 


Railroads leading to Washington are co-operating with the 
National Recovery Administration by announcing a one-third 
reduction in rates for persons coming to the capital for the 
national conference of code authorities and code committees 
March 5 to 8, and the preliminary public meetings on NRA 
affairs starting February 27, according to a statement issued by 
the NRA, which continues as follows: 


The reduction will apply to arrivals in Washington, February 25 
and 26, and March 3 and 4. The usual baggage allowances will be 
given, and stop-overs permitted on the return trip. The trip home 
must be completed by March 10. 

The February 25 and 26 dates will accommodate those coming for 
the series of public meetings at which perhaps 2,000 spokesmen for 
organized buyers will dissect NRA codes from the standpoint of the 
consumers. 

The March 3 and 4 tickets will lighten the transportation ex- 
penses of the several thousand industrial and trade leaders coming 
for the general code conference, which President Roosevelt will per- 
sonally open with an address on the forenoon of Monday, March 5. 

All indications are that Washington late this month and early in 
March will witness the greatest gathering of business leaders in his- 
tory—a gathering that will bring into full flower the self-government 
principle which is the keystone of the federal administration’s indus- 
trial recovery program. 

One downtown hotel reported that it was all ready completely 
“sold out’ for the period from February 27 to March 8. 


The NRA announced that the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
ported February 21 that 2,000 reservations had been made for 
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transportation to Washington for the code conference. It said 
the Baltimore & Ohio and other lines had made no check, but 
said they were prepared for “very heavy traffic.” Three of the 
leading downtown hotels, is added, were “sold out” for the period 
from February 27 to March 8, “and others had little space left.” 


NEWEST THING IN TRAINS 


The new Union Pacific three-car train, the newest thing 
in the transportation world, was on exhibition in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23 and 24, after a short exhibition tour of the east. On 
leaving Chicago it will make a tour of Union Pacific territory, 
after which it will be placed in regular service. Just where has 
not been announced. 

An inspection of the train is all that is needed to provide 
the conviction that something entirely new has appeared on 
rails—something that, in every detail, suggests the possibility 
that the thirteen years of declining passenger revenues do not 
represent a permanent trend. To the eye, the new train is a 
perfect combination of utility and beauty, and according to 
officials of the Union Pacific and the builders of the train, the 
Pullman Car and Manufacturing Corporation, it promises as well 
in terms of operating cost and riding comfort as the visual 
impression would lead one to expect. It appears as efficient 





and well adapted for its job as a blue-steel automatic or a 1934 


automobile. Operating cost is said to be less than half that 
of a steam train of the same capacity. 

It consists of three coaches, articulated in such way that 
the train seems to be a single unit rather than a combination 
of units, and there are seats for 116 passengers. The first 
coach is a combination mail and baggage car, with a distillate 
burning, 600 horse power engine at the head. The second and 
third cars are coaches, with a buffet in the rounded end of 
the rear coach. The exterior of the train is streamlined to a 
degree that almost dramatizes the fact that it is designed to 
slip through the air with a minimum of resistance. Windows 
are flush with the exterior walls, of a special shatterproof glass 
intended to reduce the glare of sunlight; trucks are encased 
and vestibule steps retract to a flush position when the train 
is running. 

The train is air-conditioned throughout and every effort 
has been made to assure a clean, comfortable interior for pas- 
sengers. Extensive use was made of rubber in the trucks and 
windows are sealed. Simplicity is the striking feature of the 
coach interiors, joined to careful attention for the comfort of 
the passengers in the design of the seats and accessories. 

The exterior of the train is a bright canary yellow, trimmed 
with a golden brown. The canary yellow is said to afford the 
highest degree of visibility. The train rides considerably closer 
to the rails than is the case with conventional equipment, pas- 
sengers being 16 inches nearer the rails than in standard equip- 
ment. It was built at a cost of approximately $200,000, and is 
said to have a maximum speed of 110 miles an hour. The drive 
is electric, current being provided by the distillate burning 
engine. Many new features enter into the mechanism of the 
train, safety of operation having been a dominant consideration 
in its construction. Among those are an entirely new design 
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of air brakes, including a “decelerometer,” the function of which 
is to equalize brake pressure on all wheels. The train is fully 
equipped with roller bearings. It has an over-all length of 
slightly more than 204 feet, is of tubular aluminum alloy con- 
struction, and has a total weight of approximately 170,000 
pounds, slightly in excess of that of one modern steel Pullman. 

Though President Roosevelt, who inspected the Union Pa- 
cific’s new stream-lined train on exhibition at the union station 
in Washington (see Traffic World, Feb. 17), could not find time 
to ride on the train to Baltimore and return, the trip was taken 
by Coordinator Eastman, members of the Commission, and many 
other government officials. W. A. Harriman, chairman of the 
board, and Carl R. Gray, president, of the Union Pacific, re. 
ceived the President and the other guests at the train. Co- 
ordinator Eastman rode in the cab of the train on the return 
trip to Washington. 


WAREHOUSE CODE PROBLEMS 


Officials of the National Recovery Administration handling 
the code of fair competition for the merchandise warehousing 
trade said February 21 no rulings had yet been made with 
respect to questions that had arisin in connection with appli- 
cation of the code. One of the questions is whether contracts 
entered into before the code became effective may be set aside 
beause of conflict with terms of the code. It was stated in- 
formally that the view was held at the NRA that the terms of 
contracts entered into before the code became effective would 
not be affected by code provisions. The question as to con- 
tracts has been raised because of difference of opinion as to 
whether rates named in contracts may be changed to the min- 
imum prescribed by the code. Question also has arisen as to 
charges of railroad warehouses. The code excepts such ware- 
housing services as may be required by the interstate com- 
merce act to be furnished by common carriers. 

Warehouses owned by subsidiaries of railroad companies, 
in the performance of services not required under the tariffs of 
railroads, are believed by warehouse interests to be subject to 
the code. The fact of a stock interest by a railroad company in 
such a warehouse is believed to be of no significance when the 
warehouse performs service not required by the tariffs of a 
carrier that may have a contract with the subsidiary for the 
performance, as agent of the carrier, of carrier service on goods 
in transit. 


CUSTOM BROKERS’ CODE HEARING 


Whether or not there should be a code for the licensed 
customs brokers’ industry was the principal question discussed 
at a hearing on the proposed code of fair competition for that 
industry before Deputy Administrator Joseph B. Weaver and 
Assistant Deputy Administrator George H. Shields of the NRA. 
Rabert H. Overstreet, technical adviser, presided during part of 
the hearing. 

The proposed code was submitted by B. A. Levett on behalf 
of the National Council of Licensed Customs Brokers. Oppo- 
sition to the code was voiced by G. K. Berkey, who said there 
should be no code. There was considerable discussion of the 
provisions in the code providing for the fixing of fees. Pro- 
ponents of the code do not desire a code without the fee-fixing 
provision, while the opponents indicated they would “fight to 
the last ditch” against fee-fixing provisions. 

As to the question of the adequacy of the representation of 
the code proponents, it was admitted by spokesmen for both 
sides that Mr. Levett’s organization did not represent anywhere 
near 50 per cent of the industry, figured on a basis of units, 
although he claimed that on the basis of business done the 
organization represented approximately 70 per cent of the in- 
dustry. 

Informal conferences will be held between representatives 
of the NRA and of the industry at which an effort will be made 
to reach some sort of agreement which may be made the basis 
of a further hearing. 


AITCHISON DIGEST SUPPLEMENTED 


On motion of Senator Dill the Senate has agreed to a resolu- 
tion providing for the printing, as a Senate document, of a 
supplement to the “Compilation of Federal Laws Relating to 
the Regulation of Carriers Subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, with Digests of Pertinent Decisions of the Federal Courts 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Text or Ref- 
erences to General Rules and Regulations,” which was prepared 
under the supervision of Commissioner Aitchison. The original 
work was published in 1927 in document No. 166. Senator Dill 
said the Commission had prepared the data bringing down to 
date the cases that had been decided and that they were ready 
to be printed. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


HE last week in the full cargo freight market was marked 

by dullness, although activity increased considerably during 
the latter part. The grain market was stagnant, time charters 
were slow and the trade generally furnished little of interest. 

One transatlantic sugar fixture was recorded, a _ 6,500-ton 
vessel from Santo Domingo to Marseilles at 13s 9d for the last of 
February. Another sugar cargo was a 3,500-ton steamer from 
Santo Domingo to San Francisco at $3.50 for prompt loading. 

One coal fixture was consummated. A 2,733-net ton steamer 
took a cargo from Hampton Roads to Rosario on the basis of 
11s 6 d for February loading. 

Except for a few West Indies time charters the only feature 
of this trade was the reported fixture of a 2,786 net ton ves- 
sel in the North of Hatteras-Mediterranean trade for March 
loading. 

Two more scrap iron cargoes were closed, one a 2,793 net 
ton boat from New York to the United Kingdom at 12s 3d with 
option for Gdynia discharge at 12s 3d and option for west coast 
of Italy at 14s 3d, February-March loading. The other was from 
the Gulf to United Kingdom at 18s 6d, March loading. 

Tankers fixed from the Gulf included a 3,224 net ton motor- 
ship for a clean cargo to Salonica and/or Piraeus on the basis 
of 9s for April, and an 8,500-ton vessel to Nynasham at 10s, 
dirty, April loading. A 4,211-ton motorship was fixed from Cali- 
fornia to Hamburg at 13s for March. 

The new Bull Line freighter Angelina was launched Feb- 
ruary 16 at the yards of the Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Drydock Co. at Newport News, Va. Miss Caroline Bull, daugh- 
ter of E. M. Bull, president of A. H. Bull & Co., acted as sponsor 
for the new ship. A sister ship, the Manuela, will be launched 
in March and both vessels are to be placed in service in the 
spring. Each ship will have a deadweight capacity of 7,500 
tons, length of 420 feet and beam of 55 feet and will have a 
service speed of 13 knots. Limited accommodations for twelve 
passengers are to be provided. The new ships will be employed 
in the Bull Line service between New York and Puerto Rican 
ports, 


New York Pier Loading 


Representatives of shippers, steamship companies and labor 
unions conferred February 15 with John McKenzie, Commis- 
sioner of Docks of the City of New York on the pier loading 
situation on New York steamship piers. Mr. McKenzie an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the conference that he would 
assume full responsibility for regulating the activities of the 
pier loaders and that he would shortly make public a plan con- 
cerning uniform charges and practices. Shippers’ organizations, 
truckmen and individual shippers have made many complaints 
in the last two years regarding alleged racketeering methods 
employed by the pier loaders to force the use of their services 
in loading freight from pier floors to trucks. Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York recently ordered Commissioner McKenzie to make 
an investigation and to correct any evil practices which might 
exist. 


Intercoastal Rate Control 


The board of directors of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York has approved a report by its committee on transportation 
recommending that the association go on record as being op- 
posed to the bill introduced into the Senate by Senator McCar- 
ran, of Nevada, which would provide for transfer of control of 
intercoastal steamship rates from the Shipping Board Bureau 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The association also 
opposed other provisions of the bill which would provide for 
complete repeal of section 4 of the interstate commerce act, 
and would limit the length of railroad trains to sixty cars 
exclusive of caboose. 

The committee’s report contained the following comment 
on the intercoastal rate provision of the bill: 


If this provision were enacted into iaw the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have absolute jurisdiction over local all-water 
rates as well as joint water and rail rates governing freight traffic 
handled by the intercoastal steamship lines. In that event we may 
well expect that the Commission would use the all-rail rates as a 
formula for prescribing the measure of rates to be applied on busi- 
ness handled by the intercoastal lines, which it has so often done 
in the past. Since the local all-water rates, applicable on inter- 





coastal traffic via these steamship lines are already regulated by the 
Shipping Board Bureau, we might well question the motive behind 
this measure, Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume that the 
Shipping Board Bureau is better qualified to regulate the rates of 
these carriers, as it is much more familiar with steamship operations 
and costs than is the Interstate Commerce Commission. The asso- 
ciation has always been opposed to the regulation of all-water rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Ocean rates to Red Sea, East African and Indian ports are 
to be increased $2 a ton for March, it is said, though no definite 
announcement has yet been made by the lines concerned. 

The Munson Line has requested that the date of its resig- 
nation from the northbound South American conference be post- 
poned from February 15 to March 1 and as a result the confer- 
ence has extended the 50c rate on coffee until March 1. The 
Munson Line has demanded that the differential of 5c between 
New Orleans and New York from Brazil for Class A lines be 
eliminated. 


REGULATION OF SHIPPING 


A new procedure for the handling and approval of rulings 
made by the Shipping Board Bureau under various provisions 
of the shipping act, which is expected to expedite materially 
the time required in handling this important work of the bureau, 
has been announced by Secretary of Commerce Roper. 

Since the abolition of the former Shipping Board and its 
subsequent transfer to the Department of Commerce last August, 
the regulatory actions of the Shipping Board Bureau were sub- 
ject to review and approval by the advisory committee, which 
administered the affairs of the bureau, before they were sub- 
mitted to the secretary of Commerce for his final approval. 

Due to heavy accumulation of work before the committee, 
several days’ delay frequently ensued between the time when 
the ruling was made in the bureau’s division of regulation and 
its final approval by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Upon the recommendation of the director of the Shipping 
Board Bureau, Henry H. Heimann, Secretary Roper has approved 
the appointment of a committee on regulation which will meet 
daily to consider all rulings of the division of regulation made 
the previous day. 

Following these daily meetings, the rulings, together with 
the recommendation of the committee, will be transmitted to 
the director of the bureau for his approval before final trans- 
mittal to the Secretary of Commerce. By this method it is 
hoped that the maximum time in announcing these regulatory 
decisions will be reduced to 48 hours. 

“The establishment of this procedure is in line with the 
bureau’s new policy of strengthening its regulatory work, with 
a view to applying the powers delegated by Congress toward the 
stabilization of the shipping industry and at the same time to 
speed up these regulatory activities and reduce all unnecessary 
delays in handling them,” said Secretary Roper. 

As established the committee consists of Admiral H. I. Cone, 
senior vice president, Merchant Fleet Corporation; Harry S. 
Brown, acting chief, division of regulations, and F. G. Frieser, 
chief, traffic division. 


SHIPPING INDUSTRY CODE 


A revised draft of the general code of fair competition for 
the shipping industry was completed this week at the National 
Recovery Administration under the supervision of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Joseph B. Weaver. The revised code was submitted 
to the industry through Ira A. Campbell, counsel for the Amer- 
ican Steamship Owners’ Association. It was stated that the 
changes made in the code since the recent public hearing on 
the subject were not believed to be of such a nature that an- 
other public hearing would be required. 

The revised code provides that each division or subdivision 
code may prescribe minimum rates, fares and charges, and 
rules and regulations to be charged and complied with by mem- 
bers of the industry. Provision is made for filing of complaints 
against rates, charges, etc. 

In the administration of the code and any division or sub- 
division code, the code provides that the Administrator shall 
utilize the assistance of the Shipping Board Bureau and/or the 
Commission to the fullest extent deemed advisable by him, 
through hearings, investigations or otherwise, and recommen- 
dations based thereon certified to the Administrator, in respect 
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of rates, fares, charges, classification, rules, regulations, prac- 
tices and other appropriate matters, to the end that various 
branches of executive authority may be brought into effective 
coordination. 

Due to protests of foreign countries, a provision was in- 
serted in the code that the provisions thereof or of any divi- 
sion or subdivisional code “shall not violate any treaty.” An- 
other provision in the interest of the foreign shipping lines in- 
serted in the revised code provides that the labor provisions 
of the code “shall not affect the internal discipline of foreign 
flag vessels, or the regulation of rights and duties of officers and 
crews of foreign flag vessels toward their vessels or among 
themselves, or their relations with their owners under contracts 


made without the United States.” 
The code provides for the appointment by the President 
of a national shipping labor board for the conciliation of labor 


disputes. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements and modifications of agreements, 
filed in compliance with section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, 
as amended, have been approved by the Department of Com- 


merce: 


2666—Between Blue Star Line, Limited, Royal Mail Lines, Limited, 
N. V. Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij (Hol- 
land America Line), Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, and Don- 
aldson Lines, Limited: Provides for the pooling of earnings on apples 
and pears under refrigeration from all Pacific Coast ports of the 
United States and Canada to all United Kingdom ports during the 
fruit shipping seasons. 

2719-- Between Kawasaki Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha and Gulf Pacific 
Mail Line, Ltd.: Provides for the transportation of cargo on through 
bills of“lading from ports in China and Japan as served by Kawasaki 
to U. S. Gulf ports of call of Gulf Pacific Mail, with transshipment 
at Seattle, San Francisco and/or Los Angeles. 

2723—Agreement between Member Lines of the Gulf French At- 
lantic Hamburg Range Freight Conference and Member Lines of the 
Gulf/United Kingdom Conference whereby the carriers may by major- 
ity vote of their respective conferences collectively offer period agree- 
ments to exporters covering shipments from Gulf ports to ports of 
discharge within the territory covered by the agreements of both con- 
ferences; each conference to fix the rates, terms, and conditions ap- 
plicable to shipments to ports within its — and member 
lines of each conference agreeing to maintain the direct rates of the 
member lines of the other conference as the minimum rate on trans- 
shipment cargo covered by such period agreements with the exporters. 

2725—Between American Mail Line, Ltd., and McCormick Steam- 
ship Company: Provides for transportation of through shipments be- 
tween Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila and Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and Philadelphia, with transshipment at Los Angeles 
Harbor, San Francisco, or Seattle. 

2727—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and National 
Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. (Greek Lines): Provides for through 
transportation of passengers between U. S. Pacific ports and Ponta, 
Delgada, Lisbon, Piraeus, Jaffa, and Beirut, with interchange at New 
York. 

2738—Between Puget Sound Navigation Company and Williams 
Steamship Corporation: Provides for the through transportation of 
general cargo from specified Puget Sound outports to Puerto Rican 
ports of call of Williams Steamship Corporation, with transshipment 
at Seattle. 

2739—Between Pugtt Sound Freight Lines and Williams Steamship 
Corporation: Provides for the through transportation of general cargo 

from specified Puget Sound outports to Puerto Rican ports of call of 
Williams Steamship Corporation, with transshipment at Seattle. 

; 2741—Between Border Line Transportation Company and Williams 
Steamship Corporation: Provides for the through transportation of 
general cargo from specified Puget Sound outports to Puerto Rico, 
with transshipment at Seattle. 

2765—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation, the Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd. (Cunard Line), and the Anchor Line (Henderson 
Bros.), Ltd. (Anchor Line): Provides for the through transportation 
of shipments from U. S. Pacific Coast loading ports of Calmar to 
United Kingdom, with transshipment at New York. 

2773—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Prince Line, 
Ltd., Deutsche Dampfschifffahrtsgesellschaft ‘‘Hansa,’’ Union Castle 
Mail Steamship Company, Ltd., the Clan Line Steamers, Ltd., Eller- 
man & Bucknall Steamship Company, Ltd., American-South African 
Line, Inc., and Houston Line (London), Ltd.: Provides for the through 
transportation of canned goods and dried fruit from U. S. Pacific 
Coast loading ports of Calmar to specified South and East African 
ports, with transshipment at New York. 

2777—Between the New York and Porto Rico Steamship Company 
and Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited: Provides 
for the through transportation of lumber from New Orleans to Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and Demerara, with transshipment at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 

2778—Between the East Asiatic Company, Ltd., and Calmar 
Steamship Corporation: Provides for the through transportation of 
cargo from Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila to New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore, with transshipment at Los Angeles Habor, San 
Francisco, or Seattle. 

2780—Agreement between Standard Fruit & Steamship Company 
and United Fruit Company to continue to apply rates, rules, and 
regulations now shown in their respective freight tariffs applicable 
on shipments from New York to Santiago, Cuba, and that amendments 
of or additions to such tariffs may be made only by mutual agree- 
ments of both parties. 

2782—Between Munson Steamship Line and the New York and 
Porto Rico Steamship Company: Provides for the through transporta- 
tion ee extract from Buenos Aires and Montevideo to Puerto 
Rico, th transshipment at New York. 
2783—Between Munson Steamship Line and Bull Insular Line, Inc.: 
Provides for the through transportation of quebracho extract from 
Buerfos Aires to Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New York. 
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2788—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and United States 
Lines Company: Provides for through transportation of canned goods 
in cases, dried fruit, in cases, apricot kernels, in bags, and hops in 
bales, from Pacific Coast ports of call of Calmar to London, England 
with transshipment at New York. ‘ 

2790—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Societe Anonyme 
de Navigation Belge Americaine: Provides for through transportation 
of canned goods, in cases, dried fruit, in cases, apricot kernels, in 
bags, and hops, in bales, from Pacific Coast ports of call of Calmar 
to Antwerp, Belgium, with transshipment at New York. 

2791—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Frederick Ley- 
land & Company, Ltd.: Provides for through transportation of canned 
goods, in cases, dried fruit, in cases, apricot kernels, in bags, and 
hops, in bales, from Pacific Coast ports of call of Calmar to Liver. 
pool and Manchester, England, with transshipment at New York. 

2792—-Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Cosulich-Societa 
Triestina de Navigazione (Cosulich Line): Provides for the through 
transportation of canned goods, dried fruit, and honey from U. §. 
Pacific Coast loading ports of Calmar to Naples, Venice, Trieste, and 
Fiume, Italy, with transshipment at New York. 

2793—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and _ Italia-Flotte 
Riunifé Cosulich-Lloyd Sabaudo-Navigazione Generale (Italian Line): 
Provides for the through transportation of canned goods, dried fruit. 
and honey from U. S. Pacific Coast loading ports of Calmar to Naples 
and Genoa, Italy, with transshipment at New York. 

2795—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and United States 
Lines Company: Provides for through transportation of canned goods 
in cases, dried fruit, in cases, apricot kernels, in bags, and hops, in 
bales, from Pacific Coast ports of call of Calmar to Havre, France 
and Hamburg, Germany, with transshipment at New York. : 


Agreements Modified 


2380-1—Between N. V. Nederlandsch~Amerikaansche Stoomvaart 
Maatschappij, Furness, Withy & Company, Limited, and Royal Mail 
Lines, Limited: Modifies Agreement No. 2380 to record that amounts 
received from or paid to the pool in connection with shipments of 
apples and pears covered by Agreement No. 2666 shall, as the case 
may be, be added to or deduced from the gross manifest freight to be 
pooled under Agreement No. 2380. Also provides for deletion of Clause 
10 of Agreement No. 2380 


Conference Agreements 


14-4—-Modifies agreement of the Trans-Pacific Freight Bureau of 

Hongkong reducing the period for which member lines may make fer 
ward contracts for general cargo from six months to the current 
month and three following months. On open rate commodities the car- 
riers may contract with shippers for movement during the current 
month and six following months. 

128-11-B—Modifies agreement of the Atlantic Conference record- 
ing the understanding of the member lines that the granting by indi- 
vidual carriers of 25 per cent reduction off tariff fares to the wives 
and families of diplomats and consular officers will not be considered 
as violating the agreement of the conference. 

_ 128-17—Deletes from agreement of the Atlantic Conference provi- 
sion requiring member lines to table with the Conference Secretary 
governmental obligations in respect to carriage of third-class con- 
sular or other government passengers. 

134-8—Modifies agreement of Gulf Mediterranean Ports Conference 
prohibiting member lines from making contracts or agreements abroad 
in respect to transportation of commodities the rates on which are 
a, So pe a? immediate report to the 
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SALTZMAN QUITS SHIPPING BUREAU 


General Charles Mck. Saltzman has resigned as a member 
of the advisory committee of the Shipping Board Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and as vice-president of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. He was appointed a member of the commit- 
tee last summer after the Shipping Board had been abolished 
by executive order of the President and its functions had been 
transferred to the Department of Commerce. The other mem- 
bers of the advisory committee are Admiral Cone, formerly a 
member of the board, and Thomas Woodward, formerly of the 
staff of the Commission. The general said in his letter of 
resignation to Secretary Roper that “personal considerations 
make it necessary for me to resign.” Secretary Roper in a 
letter accepting the resignation said the general had “rendered 
splendid service in the study of the United States Shipping 
Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation matters.” 


FOURTH SECTION LEGISLATION 


Representative Pettengill, of Indiana, has introduced H. R. 
8100, a bill containing a substitute for all that now appears in 
paragraph (1) of section 4 of the interstate commerce act. The 
text of the bill follows: 





“(1) That it shall be unlawful for any co i 
the provisions of this act to charge or Smite Gar Geeaer eS 
tion as a through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate rates 
subject to the provisions of this act: provided, that the Commission 
may from time to time prescribe the extent to which common carriers 
may be relieved from the operation of this séction: And provided 
further, that rates, fares, or charges existing at the time of the 
passage of this amendatory act by virtue of orders of the Commission 
or as to which application has theretofore been filed with the Commis- 
sion and not yet acted upon shall not be required to be changed by 
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reason of the provisions of this section until the further order of 
or a determination by the Commission.” 


Mr. Pettengill said the purpose of the bill was to permit the 
railroads to meet the competition of water carriers. He said 
he introduced the bill after he had discussed the situation with 
representatives of the railroads, of the railroad employes and 
shipping interests who had been referred to him by Chairman 
Rayburn, of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. He said the bill had the approval of both railroad 
labor and railroad management, as well as of shippers, particu- 
larly those in the middle west, who had been adversely affected 
by the inability of the railroad to meet Panama Canal competi- 
tion. He said the foyrth section as it stood was detrimental to 
thousands of manufacturing interests in the middle west and 
that factories had moved to seaports and river towns due to 
the inability of the railroads to meet water competition. He 
said Studebaker cars for the Pacific coast now largely moved 
by rail to the Atlantic seaboard and thence by water through 
the Panama Canal. 


NELSON SHIPPING BOARD ADVISER 


Lorin C. Nelson, for the last ten years assistant to the 
director of traffic in the Commission’s Bureau of Traffic, has 
given up that place to become “special adviser on regulation 
matters” to the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce. For four months prior to his transfer he had been 
detailed from the Commission to the Shipping Board Bureau 
to act in an advisory capacity in its Bureau of Regulation and 
Traffic while it was being reorganized as a part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and in carrying out the regulatory duties 
added to the Shipping Board Bureau’s work by the intercoastal 
shipping act, 1933. Nelson, a North Dakotan, was a member 
of the Commission’s staff from 1903 until his transfer to his new 
employment. 


MARINE LEGISLATION 


The U. S. Senate has approved the Copeland resolution pro- 
viding that the commerce committee or subcommittee thereof 
“give study to the merchant marine and aeronautic services 
with a view to the preservation and promotion of the com- 
merce and trade of the United States.” 

Representative Bland, chairman of the House merchant 
marine committee, has introduced a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
282) declaring it to be the sense of Congress that in any trade 
agreements made by the United States with any foreign nation, 
“provision shall be made that at least 50 per centum of all cargo 
imported and exported shall be carried in vessels of the United 
States” if sufficient tonnage and reasonable rates are available 
under the American flag. 

A pill (S. 2835) excluding the Virgin Islands from the coast- 
wise laws has been introduced by Senator Stephens of Mis- 
sissippi. 


HOUSTON COTTON MOVEMENT HEAVY 


The export movement of cotton from the Port of Houston 
in January, 1934, was 247,818 square bales, and to February 16, 
inclusive, it amounted to 1,713,505 square bales for the season 
beginning August 1, 1933, which it says is far in excess of any 
other port in the United States. 

Japan has been the largest taker of cotton in the last season, 
with 434,962 bales, Germany following with 342,086 bales. 

The general traffic movement from the Port of Houston for 
January showed an increase of 38.68 per cent over the same 
month of 1933, with a total of 1,625,527.5 short tons valued at 
$37,343,164.00. A total of 220 vessels arrived and 223 departed, 
con was an increase of 12.72 per cent over the same period of 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has approved an allotment of $50,000 
for maintenance dredging in Brunswick harbor, Ga. 

Secretary of War Dern has approved allotments of $189,000 
for the intracoastal waterway, Cape Fear River, N. C., to 
Winyah Bay, S. C., and of $20,000 for the same waterway from 
Pensacola Bay, Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala., for dredging. 


WATER COST A TON OF COMMERCE 


Major General E. M. Markham, chief of engineers of the 
army, has submitted to Chairman Mansfield, of the House com- 
mittee on rivers and harbors, a table showing “the average an- 
nual cost to the United States per ton of commerce handled at 
the principal seacoast and Great Lakes harbors of the United 
States.” In computing the average annual cost, said the gen- 
eral, the commerce prior to 1890 had been neglected. The fol- 
lowing from the table shows the grand total cost (new work 
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and maintenance) to the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1932, for 
each harbor; the total commerce handled, calendar years 1890 
to 1931, inclusive; and the average annual cost a ton of 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE CANAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Taking note of the telegram sent to Senator Borah by Frank 
Knox,, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, in which it was as- 
serted that the position of the Illinois senators in opposition to 
the St. Lawrence project failed to reflect a large body of public 
opinion of Chicago and of the state (see Traffic World, Feb. 17), 
Senator Dieterich, of Illinois, asserted in the Senate that the 
Knox telegram charged those who were opposing the treaty with 
being influenced by matters that should not have any effect upon 
a senator of the United states. 


“While I am not assuming a defensive attitude I do want 
to place in the Record some memorials addressed to the sen- 
ators from the state of Illinois from various public bodies of that 
state,” said Senator Dieterich, 

The senators submitted communications and resolutions in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence treaty from Governor Henry Hor- 
ner, of Ilinois; from the legislature of Illinois; from Edward J. 
Kelly, mayor of Chicago; from the city council of the city of 
Chicago; from the Illinois Chamber of Commerce; from the 
Chicago Association of Commerce; from the Chicago Real Es- 
tate Board; and from the East St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
The communication from Mayor Kelly was under date of May 
1, 1933. Senator Dieterich said that in addition the Illinois sen- 
ators had received communications from the Joliet Association 
of Commerce, of Joliet, Ill., the city of Cairo, the Mississippi 
and Ohio River Pilots’ Association, the St. Louis National Stock 
Yards, and the Western Cartridge Co., as well as hundreds of 
memorials in opposition to the treaty from various civic organ- 
izations and citizens of the state of Illinois. 

Senator Dieterich said that when Mr. Knox gave out such 
information as he had as to the Illinois senators not represent- 
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at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 


ATLANTIC TipEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 17 State Street 
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at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 
steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 





Keystone WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 
vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


NorFo.tk Tmewater TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
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at Boston 


Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 


makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con- 


signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 
porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston Tiv—EwaTeR TERMINAL, INc. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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at Philadelphia 


Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 





at Philadelphia 


2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


MERCHANTS’ WarEHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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ing the true attitude of the Ilinois public he did not see from 
what he drew his conclusion or whom he had in mind who was 
not opposed to it. 

“Every municipal subdivision of the state, almost unani- 
mously, including the state and the city of Chicago, every asso- 
ciation which controls and has at heart the business interests of 
the state of Illinois, is opposed to the ratification of the treaty,” 
said he. 

Answering inquiries as to the identity of Mr. Knox, Senator 
Dieterich said: 


I understand that Colonel Knox came to Chicago and took charge 
of the Chicago Daily News, one of the leading newspapers of the City 
of Chicago, about 3 years ago. Current rumor was that he repre- 
sented the administration then in power, and the periodical of which 
he took charge was made the organ of that administration; that he 
was sent there to promote the candidacy of the then President of the 
United States, Mr. Hoover, and, of course, it goes without saying 
that his stand on this proposed waterway has been consistent, because 
it was used in that a as a sort of a political drawing card, 
heralded as an accomplishment. : 

I know nothing against Colonel Knox, and there is nothing per- 
sonal about what I say, but I felt that there should be some comment, 
in view of the fact that this telegram was placed in the Record, say- 
ing that the senators from Illinois did not reflect the sentiment of 
their constituency at home. I might say in passing that if we did 
not, and still thought we were right, it would be our duty to take 
this stand. The senators from Illinois feel that they are not only 
right in protecting American rights in this treaty, but also that 
they are acting in harmony with the desire of their constituency. 


Senator Dieterich also submitted a telegram dated Feb- 
ruary 15 from Walter W. Williams, president of the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, as follows: 


In spite of efforts being made through press and elsewhere to 
make it appear that Illions favors ratification of St. Lawrence Sea- 
way treaty, facts ara that those who are at all familiar with water- 
way situation in this state are opposed to ratification, particularly as 
to article 8. There are also other objections. Investigation on your 
part will corroborate satement that most reputable business organiza- 
tions in this state are absolutely opposed to ratification of this treaty 
as it stands, and commend the valiant position you have taken in 
opposition, and urge you to stand by your guns to the last on this 
proposition. 


President Roosevelt, it is understood, has been urged by 
supporters of the treaty to make a further appeal to the Senate 
for its ratification because of the fact that the opponents of the 
treaty say they have sufficient votes to defeat it. In this con- 
nection it has been reported that the President probably will do 
nothing more than he has done in support of the treaty and 
that if the Senate refuses to ratify, he will then seek to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with Canada that would not be objectionable 
to the middle west. The opponents of the treaty, believing they 
have enough votes to defeat it, have been seeking a vote in the 
Senate. 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, submitted to the Senate a tele- 
gram from A. J. Weaver, former governor of Nebraska, now 
president of the Missouri River Navigation Association, urging 
ratification of the St. Lawrence treaty. The message also was 
signed by Rufus E. Lee, chairman of the waterways committee 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. The telegram follows: 


Missouri River Navigation Association, representing business and 
public interests of nine Missouri Valley states, and Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, representing civic and business interests of Omaha, 
are both on record favoring construction St. Lawrence seaway. To 
this end we urge immediate ratification pending treaty to bring en- 
suing benefits lower transportation costs as promptly as possible to 
distressed agriculture and industry in the land-locked Middle West. 


Senator’ Capper said he believed the telegram spoke for 
itself and added: 


Also, it speaks, in my judgment, for the Middle West, particularly 
the agricultural sections. Aside from a few local, and, in my opinion, 
misguided interests, the people of the agricultural Middle West want 
this treaty ratified; and, more important, they will benefit from the 
construction of the seaway. Also, it is an answer to the arguments 
made on this floor that the land-locked Middle West’ does not want 
an outlet to the sea. I say we do want the outlet to the sea, and I 
am supporting the pending treaty for that reason. 


Senator LaFollette, “retaliating” with respect to the eleven 
columns of excerpts from newspaper editorials expressing op- 
position to the canal project inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of February 9 by Senator Clark, of Missouri, had published 
in the Record of February 21, twenty-one columns of excerpts 
from newspaper editorials supporting the project. Senator 
LaFollette said he recognized the project was not going to de- 
termine its decision on editorial opinion but that, nevertheless, 
the impression had been created, by the insertion of the editorial 
excerpts by Senator Clark, that the treaty was without editorial 
support in the country. The editorials used by Senator LaFol- 
lette were published in newspapers in the states of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, California, 
Massachusetts, Colorado, Oklahoma, Washington, Missouri, 
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South Dakota Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, Alabama, Vermont 
New Mexico, and Florida. : 

Senator Sopeland, of New York, submitted a resolution 
adopted by the Buffalo (N. Y.) section of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers in opposition to the treaty. The section 
asked that the treaty not be ratified at this time, but that further 
study be given both to the navigation and power phases of the 
proposed project. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST WATERWAYS 


An article by George Creel entitled, “Get Out of the Ditches,” 
which recently appeared in Collier’s has aroused waterway pro- 
ponents. Lachlan Macleay, executive vice president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, wrote to Chairman Mansfield, 
of the rivers and harbors committee of the House, about the 
Creel article. Representative Culkin, of New York, has sub- 
mitted the reply of Chairman Mansfield to Mr. Macleay to the 
House. 

Chairman Mansfield said the copy of the article which Mr. 
Macleay sent him “is a reprint in the form of a folder, by per- 
mission of the publishers, and, as you say, is being distributed 
to passengers on the Missouri Pacific trains,” and added: 


I read the article when it appeared but considering it a story 
for pastime reading, and seeing no authentic information in it, | 
failed to file it for reference. I have now reread it, and find no 
reason to change my first impression. 

The writer criticizes waterways in general but stresses the gov- 
ernment barge-line operations, the Missouri River improvements, 
and the St. Lawrence treaty in particular. None of these measures 
can be said to be hobbies of mine or of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, of which I am now the chairman. 

The barge line is under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The St. Lawrence Treaty is 
entirely with the United States Senate. I could not think of ex- 
pressing a view in the face of that august body. For the informa- 
tion of Mr. Creel I will say that it has not yet been ratified, and 
lucas expenditures he has in mind have not yet been author- 
zed. 

As to the Missouri River, the section below Kansas City has 
been under improvement for 70 years or more. When the propo- 
sition was before Congress to extend the project to Sioux City, I 
opposed it and helped defeat it in the committee. When it was 
offered as an amendment on the floor of the House, I voted against it. 

At that time every railroad influence in and around Congress 
joined with the friends of the Missouri to have it put in the bill 
over the opposition of the Rivers’ and Harbors Committee. Their 
purpose was to load the bill down with what they considered ob- 
jectionable matter, with a hope of eventually defeating the meas- 
ure or of causing it to become unpopular. The Missouri River is, 
therefore, the baby of the railroads. They should not now disown 
or disinherit their offspring. ‘ 

I have looked over some of Mr. Creel’s figures, to which you 
call my attention. Like the report of Mark Twain’s death, they 
are ‘“‘very much exaggerated.’”’ They remind me of some of the 
gga orators of 40 years ago, who dealt so lavishly in figures. 

e says: 

“Rivers and canals to date have cost the Federal Government 
around $1,000,000,000, and this is exclusive of the appropriations for 
flood control, seacoast harbors, and the Great Lakes.’ 

I haven’t the figures before me for the past year, but have a 
statement from the chief of engineers showing the expenditures 


— the beginning of our government to June 30, 1932. It is as 
ollows: 
Cost of River and Harbor Work to June 30, 1932 
River and harbor work New work Maintenance 


MAINES CORSE TEPOOTS 6. ..0o6cccicceses $ 276,208,555.85 
ee 85,811,659.54 
Pacific COASt HALDOTS......... 6. cccccccces 67,864,446.37 
Mississippi River system.............. 377, 227,994.18 
TREFACORRAl WALET WAYS ....0ccccccves 47,818,948.41 
EE SN, AWS aaa Gino a. bw wreeccisineeinwe 154,798,520.23 
EI WHAT EGS 0.6.06 6.00 ccsisdiiceseses 38,402,939.10 


$ 83,627,913.57 
51,843, 300.30 
26,316,488.76 
61,174,183.25 
8,746,083.35 
40,569,220.84 
17,137,604.55 


EE, III adie. 0-0-6 i.e 0 5670 c vsewa nwee 9,410,648.78 616,611.79 
Alaska harbors ..... igre ose cskarl Scapa aie sacks 1,614,388.19 315,608.61 
a eae 2,671,061.57 529,429.66 
Sacramento River, Calif............... 381,814.93 2,789,879.49 





MEME ic icheeec Vadose vedescemm sandman $1,062,210,977.15 


From this statement it will be seen that inland and intracoastal 
waterways combined have cost only $550,507,102.84, white ocean, 
Gulf, and Great Lakes harbors and channels, including also those 
of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, have cost $805,370,198.47. 

It must be borne in mind that more than 90 per cent of these 
expenditures for harbor improvements have been made at the urgent 
request of the railroads, who have been the greatest beneficiaries 
of such improvements. Their viewpoint is, that the_ portion 
of these expenditures which is for the benefit of the railroads is 
not subsidy, but the portion for the benefit of others is subsidy. 

Of the New York state canals, the article says: ' 

“New York has poured an aggregate of $346,000,000 into its 
canal system.” 

These figures are not borne out by any authentic authority. On 
May 26, 1932, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors passed a resolution 
for the Engineers of the War Department to review this subject. 
A distinguished board was appointed for the purpose, consisting of 
Colonels George M. Hoffman, E. M. Markham, and G. R. Lukesh, 
and Major Eugene Reybold. All of these gentlemen have international 
reputations for ability, thoroughness, and accuracy. This same Colonel 


$293,666,324.17 


- Markham is now a major general and chief of engineers of the War 


Department. 

On September 28, 1933, the board made its report to Congress, 
which is embraced in Document No. 20, Seventy-second Congress, 
second session. Paragraph 17 of the report is in part as follows: 


“17. The state of New York had expended large sums upon the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of its canal system be- 
fore it was decided, in 1903, to build the more modern and so-called 
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“parge system,’’ but the amounts actually expended on the old 
Erie and Oswego Canals cannot be reliably stated. From the best 
available sources it has been determined that_the total cost of all 
pranches of the existing barge canal system (Erie, Oswego, Cayuga, 
and Seneca and Champlain Canals), including court and legal costs, 
fees, and expenses of appraisers and consultants, damages, engineer- 
jing, accounting, and superintendence, cost of real estate and water 
rights, reservoirs, power houses, bridges, terminals, and grain ele- 
yators was $230,881,000 up to June 30, 1932.’ : 

This report, it will be observed, emanating from the highest 
authority we have upon the subject, places the cost of the New 
york canals about $120,000,000 under the figures given by Mr. Creel. 

As to the St. Lawrence River, Mr. Creel says: 

‘It will cost between $999,000,000 and $1,350,000,000.”’ 

Evidently he broke the keyboard of his typewriter before finish- 
ing his array of figures. I will let this statement of Mr. Creel be 
answered by the President of the United States. In_the documentary 
statements submitted by him to the Senate on January 10, 1934, 
embraced in Senate Document No. 110, on page 3, appears the follow- 
ing language: fl 

“The total United States share of the cost of completing this 
waterway to open the Great Lakes to ocean-going commerce under 
the treaty is estimated at $272,453,000, including the development 
of 1,100,000 horsepower on the United States’ side of the interna- 
tional rapids. Of this it is proposed, under the terms of the joint 
resolution which has already passed the House of Representatives, 
that $89,726,750 be assumed by the state of New York as represent- 
ing the cost which may fairly be allocated to the power project. 
This would place the total net cost to the United States for the 
entire project under the treaty at $182,726,250.”’ 

These were the estimates of cost agreed upon by the boards of 
engineers representing both Canada and the United States. They 
were the result of perhaps the most thorough investigation ever 
made of any waterway. . 

Of the Missouri River, Mr. Creel says: 

“It was first figured that the comparatively small sum of $3,500,- 
000 would make the Missouri River permanently navigable between 
St. Louis and Kansas City.”’ 

Further on he says that $58,000,000 will now be required to do 
this same work, first estimated at $3,500,000. 

I have not run across these estimates he refers to, but he says 
they were the first estimates for the Missouri. If so, they were 
made something like 70 years ago. At that time the elaborate 
system of dikes and revetments now being installed to prevent 
bank erosion, as well as for aid to navigation, were not even 
dreamed of. Those early improvements only contemplated a depth 
of 2% to 3 feet for the little packet steamboats then in operation, 
carrying perhaps from 60 to 150 tons. The present improvements 
are for large steel barges in fleets of six and carrying from 6,000 
to 10,000 tons. If Mr. Creel had gone to some reliable source for his 
information, he might have obtained these facts. 

You, of course, know full well the tremendous influence exerted 
by the railroads to defeat the appropriations necessary to carry 
out the Missouri River improvements. This caused a very large 
proportion of the expenditures to go to waste. But for these in- 
fluences the work could have been completed many years ago and 
at less than one-half the cost. If you should desire any further 
information in regard to these matters, I will be glad to have them 
checked up and furnished you. 


FREIGHT ADVERTISING 


(The Railway Age) 

One of the largest-selling “unadvertised” products, if not 
definitely the largest-selling, is railway freight transportation. 
This principal product of the railways has sold in the past to 
an amount of nearly $5,000,000,000 per year. Even last year, 
when the country was in the depth of its worst business depres- 
sion, approximately $2,500,000,000 worth of railway freight trans- 
portation was sold, far more than the wholesale value of all 
motor vehicles, parts and tires produced during the year. Yet 
railway freight transportation, in marked contrast to the prod- 
ucts of the automotive industry, has been advertised, if at all, 
only upon a narrow scale, so that the railways’ basic product, 
from the practical standpoint, can almost truly be described as 
unadvertised, so far as the general public is concerned. Although 
freight advertising has been argued pro and con for a number 
of years, such advertising as the railways have done has been 
devoted almost exclusively to that smaller proportion of their 
transportation product represented by railway passenger service. 


The Pros and Cons of Freight Advertising 


Various reasons have been advanced for the failure of the 
railways to use advertising in the promotion of their freight 
business. It has been said that the volume of freight traffic is 
determined solely by general business conditions and is not 
susceptible to expansion by advertising or any other form of 
railway selling effort. It has been said that the routing of 
freight is determined by physical or other conditions, that 
railroad service is completely standardized and, consequently, 
that advertising could not possibly affect the traffic situation. 
With only a certain amount of potential business, it has been 
said that advertising by one railway would simply be duplicated 
by the advertising of its railway competitors, so that all would 
assume an extra and unnecessary expense with no possibility of 
increased return. Finally, it has been said that freight traffic 
cannot be secured by advertising but is influenced only by per- 
sonal solicitation. 

The advocates of the use of advertising to promote the sale 
of railway freight transportation contend, however, that even 
if these conditions did exist in the past, they no longer prevail; 
that the methods which may have been the best which the 
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railways could devise during the years of their monopoly of 
the freight transportation business of the country are no longer 
adequate because of the entrance of keen competition. They 
point to the already substantial and still widening band of 
traffic which is today handled not by railways but by railway 
competitors, setting up a margin of traffic toward the solicitation 
of which the railways need to project their best selling efforts. 
Just what this margin of currently non-railway traffic amounts 
to in dollars and cents of freight revenue, no one knows exactly. 
However, exhaustive analyses of the freight taken from the rail- 
ways by motor trucks in a number of middle western states 
indicate that in 1931 alone, truck competition took from the 
railways of the country freight traffic which would have brought 
the railways, had they retained it, revenues of between $500,- 
000,000 and $600,000,000. Surely, say the advocates of use by 
the railways of every possible means of increasing their freight 
business, this is a mark worth shooting at. 


A Traffic Solicitor in Printed Form 


In reply to the claim that traffic is controlled by conditions 
beyond the influence of railway traffic departments, the pro- 
ponents of freight advertising ask why, then, should railways 
employ freight solicitors? If railways need freight solicitors— 
and this need is unquestioned—then they also need freight 
advertising, which is simply a traffic solicitor in printed form, 
in the judgment of those advocating the use of this effective 
selling arm. They call attention, furthermore, to the fact that 
freight transportation is no longer completely standardized; 
that railway transportation is different from competitive forms 
of transportation, and even the service rendered by some rail- 
ways now differs from that offered by others, giving the rail- 
ways something definite to talk about in freight advertising. 


Personal Solicitation vs. Freight Advertising 


Finally, on the question of personal freight solicitation 
versus freight advertising, it is pointed out that no soliciting 
force can possibly call upon all shippers, large and small. The 
findings of one road which made a complete check of its ship- 
pers and the amount of business secured from them is cited. 
This road found that.10 per cent of its shippers gave freight 
traffic to the railway which brought in 70 per cent of the freight 
revenue, while the remaining 90 per cent of the shippers were 
the source of the traffic from which the remaining 30 per cent 
of freight revenues was secured. The 10 per cent of shippers 
are those whom the railways can and do approach by personal 
solicitation, say the advocates of freight advertising, but the 
90 per cent, whose business may very well represent the differ- 
ence between profit and loss to a railway, are those who seldom 
or never receive a call from a railway traffic department rep- 
resentative. 

Only by advertising can this important bulk of railway ship- 
pers be reached. Since their business, like that of larger ship- 
pers, is constantly being solicited by railway competitors, the 
railways, say those who favor freight advertising, must get their 
sales story across to all of them, and this can be done, not 
merely by personal solicitation, but by a combination of per- 
sonal solicitation and intelligent advertising. 

Thus stands the argument at the present time, with neither 
side able to prove its case beyond a doubt because railway 
freight advertising has never been thoroughly tested. There 
have been a few examples of distinct freight-service advertising 
by railways, but not many. Except for a number of specialized 
campaigns in traffic publications and some use of direct-mail 
advertising, railway freight advertising has been rare rather 
than common. 

Some Exceptional Campaigns 


There have been a few notable exceptions, however, to 
prove the non-advertising rule. One outstanding freight cam- 
paign was that of the Pennsylvania which, several years ago, 
published a series of advertisements in national magazines and 
in newspapers on the occasion of the naming of 20 or more of 
its principal scheduled freight trains. As the first freight ad- 
vertising campaign on such an elaborate scale, this one attracted 
wide attention and comment. 

The Missouri Pacific, during the last 10 years, has experi- 
mented to some slight extent with freight advertising. A cam- 
paign partially devoted to advertising for freight business was 
started about two years ago in several national magazines of 
general character as well as in a number of recognized trade 
publications. Individual pieces of copy in the national campaign 
were reproduced locally also in newspapers along the line; 
for example, the magazine advertisement devoted to Kansas 
City, Mo., was reproduced in the Kansas City papers, in large 
space, together with a box in which the national publications 
where the advertising had appeared were listed. Other freight 
advertising which the Missouri Pacific has tried has included a 
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.campaign which ran two years ago in Arkansas newspapers to 
promote the new storedoor collection and delivery service of the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, and a special cam- 
paign which was launched during the latter part of last year in 
connection with an experimental live stock rate on the Belmont 
branch. 

In addition, the Missouri Pacific has conducted two experi- 
ments in radio broadcast advertising, partly for the promotion 
of freight traffic. Although the series of broadcasts was largely 
designed to publicize the important cities and localities served 
by the Missouri Pacific, there were in addition specific pro- 
grams devoted to the industrial, agricultural and national re- 
sources of the states served by the railway, and from time to 
time programs concerned exclusively with the Missouri Pacific 
freight service were interpolated. 


Launching the “Blue Streak” 


Another notable example of railway freight advertising was 
the newspaper campaign with which the St. Louis Southwestern 
announced the inauguration of its “Blue Streak” freight train 
and coordinated train and truck service between St. Louis, Mo., 
Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock, Ark., Pine Bluff, Shreveport, La., 
and Texarkana, Ark. Describing the train as the ‘fastest freight 
train in America,” the railway scheduled full-page advertise- 
ments, some of them in two colors, in one or more newspapers 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Shreveport, Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Tex- 
arkana and Memphis. In addition, advertisements ranging from 
600 lines to 1,300 lines in size were published in newspapers in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland; Detroit, Mich.; Evansville, Ind.; 
Indianapolis and Pittsburgh, Pa. This campaign, believed to 
have been the first in which full newspaper pages in two colors 
were used to acquaint the public with a single new train, was 
looked upon as a milestone in railway freight advertising. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising has been used to some 
extent by the New York, New Haven & Hartford to promote 
specific types of freight service, such as the “Maine Bullet” and 
“Speed Witch,” high-speed freight trains, and the arrangements 
for fast handling of strawberries from the South to New Eng- 
land. Publication advertising has been supplemented in these 
cases while a more or less direct effort has been made to pro- 
mote freight business. Such was the determined and successful 
newspaper campaign which the Missouri-Kansas-Texas launched 
in the Southwest last year. 


Freight Service Virtually Unadvertised in So-Called “Consumer” 
Publications or Advertising Media 


Despite the examples of railway freight advertising which 
could be cited, however, it is a generally admitted fact that 
railway freight service is virtually unadvertised so far as the 
so-called “consumer” publications or advertising media—news- 
papers, general magazines, radio, etc.—are concerned. Such 
advertising as has been done in these media has been, in nearly 
every instance, of a temporary or experimental character, and 
this fact in fairness needs to be taken into consideration in any 
examination of the results of freight advertising campaigns 
which the railways have tried. 

In general, inquiry among the railways has failed to bring 
forth much tangible evidence of benefits to be derived from 
freight advertising. One of the reasons for this undoubtedly 
is that such advertising as the railways have done has been in 
a form largely institutional rather than specific in character and 
has been designed to secure results in the long run rather than 
immediately. On the other hand, there is a certain amount of 
evidence of the effect of advertising which is concerned with 
some new and definitely improved type of freight service. For 
example, the Cotton Belt’s campaign in launching the “Blue 
Streak” is believed to have played an important part in the 
quick response of shippers to the establishment of the new 
train. While believing that the expenditure of much money for 
general freight advertising is not remunerative, the New Haven 
has found that advertising of special freight service, such as it 
has done in the case of the “Maine Bullet” and the “Speed 
Witch,” is necessary and helpful. 

The Missouri Pacific reports definite results from its national 
advertising and from the campaign which was run in connection 
with the establishment of the experimental live stock rate on 
its Belmont branch. The business on this branch has grown 
steadily since the announcement of the new rate and the begin- 
ning of the advertising campaign. The freight traffic depart- 
ment, well satisfied with the results, feels that little, if any, 
business would have resulted from the new rates and service if 
they had not been publicized by means of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

Additional tangible evidence of benefits to be derived from 
advertising of new and improved freight service in newspapers 
and magazines may be in the making at this time. The eastern 
railways, which recéntly began to provide store-door collection 
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and delivery service for L. C. L. freight, are supporting the solicj. 
tation efforts of their representatives with widespread advertis. 
ing to promote the use of the new service. For instance, the 
Pennsylvania is now in the midst of an extensive advertising 
campaign on its new pick-up and delivery service in severa] 
magazines and in many newspapers along its lines—the oyt. 
standing current advertising campaign of its kind. The satisfac. 
tory initial results of the establishment of the new service are 
believed to be due, in part at least, to this extensive publicity 
campaign. : 
Service Improvements Handicapped Without Advertising 


Should railway freight service be advertised? Advocates of 
railway freight advertising are convinced that by no other means 
can the fullest benefit be secured from the freight traffic develop. 
ment activities of the railways. The railways are effecting 
marked improvement in their freight service by speeding up 
trains, by inaugurating collection and delivery service, by estab. 
lishing new competitive rates and so on. But, it is contended, 
these improvements cannot be expected to attract the additiona] 
traffic which they deserve unless the shipping public is aware of 
their existence. 

The fact cannot be ignored, say those who favor the use of 
advertising in the development of railway freight business, that 
advertising has an accepted and proven part in the modern sgell- 
ing methods of successful producers of goods and services. The 
railway business is not so exceptional that it will meet failure 
in the use of the sales methods which have worked consistently 
for other industries. The railways have less of a monopoly of 
transportation than the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the various public utilities like electric and gas 
companies have in their fields, yet these companies have long 
and successfully used advertising to increase their business. 
If advertising pays these companies, as it does, it will pay the 
railways. 

Freight advertising, say its advocates, cannot take the place 
of personal solicitation but it can reach shippers who never see 
a traffic solicitor, and it can increase the efficiency of traffic 
solicitors and make it easier for them, in calling upon large 
shippers, to obtain more traffic with less effort. It is in support- 
ing traffic solicitors and in making the general shipping public 
aware of the better rail service now available that advertising 
upon a broad scale is believed to have a place of its own in the 
freight traffic development activities of the railways. 


CODE BUS REGULATION 


The California and Colorado commissions have disposed of 
applications for approval of motor passenger operations in inter- 
state commerce in the light of provisions of the NRA code for 
the motor bus industry, according to John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, who recently commented on the power of the 
state commissions under the code. (See Traffic World, Jan. 13, 
p. 88.) In a bulletin to members he says: 


In application of Victory Bus Line, No. 19183, before the Railroad 
Commission of California, the Commission having in ex parte pro- 
ceedings on November 10, 1933, granted a permit ‘‘authorizing intra- 
state transportation of interstate passengers,’’ on February 6, 1934, 
in view of the provisions of the code, as construed by the ruling of 
the — Authority, held that the prior decision should be vacated and 
set aside. 

In the matter of application of V. A. Cornelison, doing business as 
Midland Bus Lines, for a state permit to do an interstate business in 
Colorado on the highway between Denver and Kansas City, decided 
January 15, 1934, the Colorado Commission set forth the provisions of 
the code, and denied the application, saving: 

“It is certainly beyond the power of a state agency to authorize 
operation in interstate commerce when the federal government, which 
has supreme control over such commerce, prohibits such operation. 

“If it should be argued that because of the provisions of Article 
VII of the code which are quoted supra, the application necessarily 
includes a request for a certificate of convenience and necessity for 
intrastate operation, our answer is that there is no showing whatever 
in the record that the public convenience and necessity require any 
such operation, * * * 

“After careful consideration of the evidence the Commission is of 
the opinion, and so finds, that the applicant is not entitled to a permit 
from this Commission authorizing transportation of passengers, ex- 
press and baggage upon the highways of this state, or upon any of 
them, in interstate commerce. 

“The Commission further finds upon the record herein that the 
public convenience and necessity do not require any intrastate op- 
eration by the applicant.’’ 





COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Norris D. Darrell, New York, N. Y.; Arlo P. 
Foskett, Chicago, Ill.; Fred P. Geib, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Edward T. Guilford, Denver, Colo.; Charles M. Jackson, New 
York, N. Y.; Edward A. Kaier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Donald Mac- 
leay, Washington, D. C.; John F. McCarthy, Longview, Wash.; 
Joseph Tyson McGill, Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. O. Sathre, Bismarck, 
N. D.; George O. Tong, Minneapolis, Minn., and Sam O. Wake- 
field, Dallas, Tex. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 


TRUCKING INDUSTRY CODE 


BULLETIN in the form of a tabloid newspaper, containing 

the code of fair competition for the trucking industry and 
comment about the preparation of the code and its provisions as 
approved, as well as information as to complying with the code, 
was issued under date of February 19 by American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. The publication reflected “a sigh of relief” 
on the part of the staff of the trucking association and its 
officials who were active in the work of preparing a code over 
the fact that a code had finally been obtained. Work on the 
code had been in progress since last summer. 

Ted V. Rodgers, president of the association, urged truck 
operators to comply at once with the provisions of the code. 

“Don’t wait until someone has to look you up, or threaten 
you with prosecution for violation, involving fines up to $500 
for every day your violation continues,” said he. “Take an 
active interest in the truck association in your state, which has 
helped make this code possible. Help demonstrate the fitness 
of the trucking industry for self-regulation through its trade 


associations.” 
It was pointed out that individual truck owners could not 


join the national association directly—that they must belong 
to an association affiliated with the national organizattion— 


state or local. 
The Code Authority for the trucking industry has offices 


in the Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
In commenting on the trucking code, General Johnson, 


NRA Administrator, said: 


In contrast with other major forms of transportation, the truck- 
ing industry is typically a small unit, owner-operated and a flexible 
type of transportation activity. | The natural operation of these 
factors has produced a disorganized condition within the industry, 
resulting in unstable competitive conditions. Not only has this" sit- 
uation tended to produce destructive competitive conditions within 
the industry, but the influences have extended substantially beyond 
the industry itself and have created particularly complex problems 
with relation to the coordination and regulation of various transpor- 
tation agencies. To date no complete and accurate data have been 
available to serve as a basis for the solution of these complex 
problems. . . 

The industry anticipates that the effective operation of the 
provisions of this code will tend not only to stabilize the employment 
and operating conditions within the industry, but will provide data 
which are essential to the satisfactory solution of the complex prob- 
lems created by the rapid and extensive growth of highway trans- 
portation. 


Complying with Code 
Under the heading, “What Truck Operators Must Do Under 
the Code,” the association said: 


All owners and operators of vehicles for transporting property 
over publicly used roadways except: : 

(a) A farmer transporting his own property or produce to pri- 
mary markets or his own supplies on the return trip or who ‘‘hauls 
in turn’ for his neighbors without receiving compensation other 
than exchange of services. 

(b) Owners of vehicles transporting used household goods, used 
office furniture, and used office equipment where revenue earned by 
these vehicles in occasionally transporting other merchandise does 
not exceed 10 per cent of the total revenue earned by the vehicles, 
who may register either under this code or with the Code Committee 
or Code Authority of the household goods storage and moving trade. 

1. Must register before March 27 with a registration office pro- 
vided by the state Code Authority in the state in which his home 
office or principal place of business is located. ' M : 

2. After April 11, 1934, must carry on his vehicle the registration 
insignia, furnished by the National Code Authority through the offices 
of the state Code Authorities, when his certificate of registration is 
issued, after registration questionnaire forms have been filed and the 
registration assessment paid. Operation of any vehicle after that date 
without code insignia will be a violation of the code. 

All above owners and operators of vehicles, with the further ex- 
ception of vehicles subject to codes of fair competition approved for 
other industries, 

3. After February 25, 1934—Must observe maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay and other labor provisions. 

4. Must post a copy of the code in a place where it may be 
easily seen and will be accessible to all employes. 

5. Must furnish all information regarding revenues, expenses and 
other charges, wages, hours of labor, conditions of employment, num- 
ber of employes, and other matters relating to Code Administration, 
required either by the Administrator or by the National Code Author- 
ity directly or through the various regional, state or divisional Code 
Authorities. Special simplified reports will be required from trucking 
operations of bona fide farmers’ cooperative organizations. 

6. Must keep himself posted on all interpretations, amendments 
and other information. with regard to the code provisions, particularly 
those regarding hours of labor and wages. 


Further Requirements—‘For Hire’’ Operators Only 


1. Before April 11, 1934—Must file a schedule of minima for rates 
and tariffs with the State Code Authority, where rates cover intra- 








state traffic, or with the regional Code Authority, where rates cover 
interstate traffic. He must not operate below these rates until he 
files the necessary changes or amendments. 

2. After February 25, 1934—May not charge a rate that does not 
meet the cost of the service to be performed, except where he has se- 
cured approval by the regional Code authority, for interstate traffic, or 
by the state Code authority, for intrastate traffic, of a lower rate to 
meet the rates of a competitor outside the industry. 

3. After February 25, 1934—Must keep his records in such shape 
as to be ready to prove that his schedule of minima for rates and 
tariffs meets the cost of the services to be performed, ‘“‘cost’’ to be 
determined in accordance with the National Code Authority’s formula. 

4, After February 25, 1934—Must arrange to issue a freight bill, a 
bill of lading, or other written document within 48 hours after begin- 
ning of any transportation service and also arrange to keep true copies 
of these documents in the permanent records of his business. If the 
nature of his business makes this impossible or unduly burdensome he 
should lose no time in requesting approval of an exception to this rule 
from the regional, state, or divisional Code Authority having jurisdic- 
tion over his operations, giving full and sufficient reasons for this 
request. 

5. After February 25, 1934—Each vehicle must carry a memoran- 
dum receipt showing (a) where shipment was picked up; (b) name of 
shipper; (c) date; (d) general description of the shipment; (e) where 
it is to be delivered; and (f) the name of the consignee. If the 
nature of the business makes this either impossible or unduly bur- 
densome, the operator should request an exception to this rule from 
the regional, state or divisional Code Authority having jurisdiction. 

6. After February 25, 1934—He should lose no time in getting in 
touch with other operators in his area or natural division with the idea 
of formulating trade agreements for trade practice rules and im- 
proved labor conditions which may be necessary to eliminate un- 
fair competition. 





Important 


Inquire at the office of your state or local truck association for any 
further information, explanation, advice or assistance that you may 
require on the code provisions. 


Rates and Tariffs 


In a statement on Article VII of the code, relating to rates 
under tariffs (see Traffic World, Feb. 17, p. 324), H. D. Horton, 
member of the code contact committee, said: 


No provisions of the code have received any closer attention of 
for-hire operators or have caused greater concern to the Code Contact 
Committee in its negotiations with the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration than the article covering rates and tariffs. There certainly 
is no section in the code, the operation of which will be more closely 
watched by Congress, by the National Recovery Administration, by 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation Joseph B. Eastman, and by the 
railroads. No article in the code has been discussed with more indi- 
viduals in the National Recovery Administration than this one. 

We all recognize there have been tremendous increases in the 
costs of operation in this industry as a result of rising costs of equip- 
ment and supplies which we purchase, resulting from codes of other 
industries. With the increased costs due to the change in labor condi- 
tions under this code, it is necessary that some adequate means be 
provided for stabilizing the rate structures for the industry. The 
success of the Trucking Code and the question whether for-hire 
operators will be able to remain in business depend on the proper 
application and administration of this article. 

Before analyzing the article on rates and tariffs, it must be 
pointed out that other provisions in the code have a distinct bearing 
on the rates and tariffs section, particularly provisions for maximum 
hours and minimum wages in Article V. 

President Roosevelt has stated that 90 per cent of the members 
of most industries or trades ran their affairs in a decent manner and 
that there were only 10 per cent who could be classed as “‘chiselers.”’ 


Who Is the Chiseler? 


The extent to which President Roosevelt’s analysis of ‘‘chiselers’’ 
applies in this industry depends very largely on who got the last job 
and whether you or your competitor did the price cutting. We do 
know, however, that there are plenty of individuals in the industry 
who may generally be classed as “chiselers.’’ Under the rates the 
tariffs provisions of the Code, though, these so-called “chiselers’’ 
will be earmarked in a very short time, particularly as they all must 
file their rates with the Code Authority. 

Operators who will read this know that labor costs range from 
28 per cent to 40 per cent of total cost of operation. While much 
of the rate cutting complained of has come from lack of knowledge 
of costs, a great deal of it has resulted from long hours worked or 
low wages paid because of lack of any maximum standard of hours 
of minimum standard of wages. 

With these maximum and minimum standards for hours and 
wages set up in the code, one very important factor which has per- 
mitted the chiseler to cut rates and has forced the responsible op- 
erator to meet his rate cuts will have been removed from the field. 
In various natural groups and in many areas, substantial operators 
are paying higher rates of pay than the minimum provided for in 
the code. In order to level off wage and hour provisions in these 
natural divisions or areas, Article VIII of the code provides for trade 
agreements producing a standard wage for like services in the re- 
spective natural divisions or areas. With labor in the industry under 
uniform maximum hour and minimum wage provisions, competition 
in rates will be greatly lessened. Many operators feel that if every- 
one paid the same wages and worked his employes the same number 
of hours they would not need to worry much about competitive rates. 


Who’ Files Rates 


Under Section 5, of Article II—Definitions, you will find the defini- 
tion of ‘‘for-hire member,’ and will note this section should cover 
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campaign which ran two years ago in Arkansas newspapers to 
promote the new storedoor collection and delivery service of the 
Missouri Pacific Transportation Company, and a special cam- 
paign which was launched during the latter part of last year in 
connection with an experimental live stock rate on the Belmont 
branch. 

In addition, the Missouri Pacific has conducted two experi- 
ments in radio broadcast advertising, partly for the promotion 
of freight traffic. Although the series of broadcasts was largely 
designed to publicize the important cities and localities served 
by the Missouri Pacific, there were in addition specific pro- 
grams devoted to the industrial, agricultural and national re- 
sources of the states served by the railway, and from time to 
time programs concerned exclusively with the Missouri Pacific 
freight service were interpolated. 


Launching the “Blue Streak” 


Another notable example of railway freight advertising was 
the newspaper campaign with which the St. Louis Southwestern 
announced the inauguration of its “Blue Streak” freight train 
and coordinated train and truck service between St. Louis, Mo., 
Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock, Ark., Pine Bluff, Shreveport, La., 
and Texarkana, Ark. Describing the train as the “fastest freight 
train in America,” the railway scheduled full-page advertise- 
ments, some of them in two colors, in one or more newspapers 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Shreveport, Little Rock, Pine Bluff, Tex- 
arkana and Memphis. In addition, advertisements ranging from 
600 lines to 1,300 lines in size were published in newspapers in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland; Detroit, Mich.; Evansville, Ind.; 
Indianapolis and Pittsburgh, Pa. This campaign, believed to 
have been the first in which full newspaper pages in two colors 
were used to acquaint the public with a single new train, was 
looked upon as a milestone in railway freight advertising. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising has been used to some 
extent by the New York, New Haven & Hartford to promote 
specific types of freight service, such as the “Maine Bullet” and 
“Speed Witch,” high-speed freight trains, and the arrangements 
for fast handling of strawberries from the South to New Eng- 
land. Publication advertising has been supplemented in these 
cases while a more or less direct effort has been made to pro- 
mote freight business. Such was the determined and successful 
newspaper campaign which the Missouri-Kansas-Texas launched 
in the Southwest last year. 


Freight Service Virtually Unadvertised in So-Called “Consumer” 
Publications or Advertising Media 


Despite the examples of railway freight advertising which 
could be cited, however, it is a generally admitted fact that 
railway freight service is virtually unadvertised so far as the 
so-called “consumer” publications or advertising media—news- 
papers, general magazines, radio, etc.—are concerned. Such 
advertising as has been done in these media has been, in nearly 
every instance, of a temporary or experimental character, and 
this fact in fairness needs to be taken into consideration in any 
examination of the results of freight advertising campaigns 
which the railways have tried. 

In general, inquiry among the railways has failed to bring 
forth much tangible evidence of benefits to be derived from 
freight advertising. One of the reasons for this undoubtedly 
is that such advertising as the railways have done has been in 
a form largely institutional rather than specific in character and 
has been designed to secure results in the long run rather than 
immediately. On the other hand, there is a certain amount of 
evidence of the effect of advertising which is concerned with 
some new and definitely improved type of freight service. For 
example, the Cotton Belt’s campaign in launching the “Blue 
Streak” is believed to have played an important part in the 
quick response of shippers to the establishment of the new 
train. While believing that the expenditure of much money for 
general freight advertising is not remunerative, the New Haven 
has found that advertising of special freight service, such as it 
has done in the case of the “Maine Bullet” and the “Speed 
Witch,” is necessary and helpful. 


The Missouri Pacific reports definite results from its national 
advertising and from the campaign which was run in connection 
with the establishment of the experimental live stock rate on 
its Belmont branch. The business on this branch has grown 
steadily since the announcement of the new rate and the begin- 
ning of the advertising campaign. The freight traffic depart- 
ment, well satisfied with the results, feels that little, if any, 
business would have resulted from the new rates and service if 
they had not been publicized by means of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

Additional tangible evidence of benefits to be derived from 
advertising of new and improved freight service in newspapers 
and magazines may be in the making at this time. The eastern 
railways, which recently began to provide store-door collection 
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and delivery service for L. C. L. freight, are supporting the solic. 
tation efforts of their representatives with widespread advertis. 
ing to promote the use of the new service. For instance, th 
Pennsylvania is now in the midst of an extensive advertisins 
campaign on its new pick-up and delivery service in severa) 
magazines and in many newspapers along its lines—the oy. 
standing current advertising campaign of its kind. The satisfae. 
tory initial results of the establishment of the new service are 
believed to be due, in part at least, to this extensive publicity 
campaign. 
Service Improvements Handicapped Without Advertising 


Should railway freight service be advertised? Advocates o; 
railway freight advertising are convinced that by no other means 
can the fullest benefit be secured from the freight traffic develop. 
ment activities of the railways. The railways are effecting 
marked improvement in their freight service by speeding wp 
trains, by inaugurating collection and delivery service, by estab. 
lishing new competitive rates and so on. But, it is contended, 
these improvements cannot be expected to attract the additiona] 
traffic which they deserve unless the shipping public is aware of 
their existence. 

The fact cannot be ignored, say those who favor the use of 
advertising in the development of railway freight business, that 
advertising has an accepted and proven part in the modern gell. 
ing methods of successful producers of goods and services. The 
railway business is not so exceptional that it will meet failure 
in the use of the sales methods which have worked consistently 
for other industries. The railways have less of a monopoly of 
transportation than the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the various public utilities like electric and gas 
companies have in their fields, yet these companies have long 
and successfully used advertising to increase their business, 
If advertising pays these companies, as it does, it will pay the 
railways. 

Freight advertising, say its advocates, cannot take the place 
of personal solicitation but it can reach shippers who never see 
a traffic solicitor, and it can increase the efficiency of traffic 
solicitors and make it easier for them, in calling upon large 
shippers, to obtain more traffic with less effort. It is in support- 
ing traffic solicitors and in making the general shipping public 
aware of the better rail service now available that advertising 
upon a broad scale is believed to have a place of its own in the 
freight traffic development activities of the railways. 


CODE BUS REGULATION 


The California and Colorado commissions have disposed of 
applications for approval of motor passenger operations in inter- 
state commerce in the light of provisions of the NRA code for 
the motor bus industry, according to John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, who recently commented on the power of the 
state commissions under the code. (See Traffic World, Jan. 13, 
p. 88.) In a bulletin to members he says: 


In application of Victory Bus Line, No. 19183, before the Railroad 
Commission of California, the Commission having in ex parte pro- 
ceedings on November 10, 1933, granted a permit ‘‘authorizing intra- 
state transportation of interstate passengers,’’ on February 6, 1934, 
in view of the provisions of the code, as construed by the ruling of 
the pore Authority, held that the prior decision should be vacated and 
set aside. 

In the matter of application of V. A. Cornelison, doing business as 
Midland Bus Lines, for a state permit to do an interstate business in 
Colorado on the highway between Denver and Kansas City, decided 
January 15, 1934, the Colorado Commission set forth the provisions of 
the code, and denied the application, saving: 

“It is certainly beyond the power of a state agency to authorize 
operation in interstate commerce when the federal government, which 
has supreme control over such commerce, prohibits such operation. 

“If it should be argued that because of the provisions of Article 
VII of the code which are quoted supra, the application necessarily 
includes a request for a certificate of convenience and necessity for 
intrastate operation, our answer is that there is no showing whatever 
in the record that the public convenience and necessity require any 
such operation, * * * 

“After careful consideration of the evidence the Commission is of 
the opinion, and so finds, that the applicant is not entitled to a permit 
from this Commission authorizing transportation of passengers, eX- 
press and baggage upon the highways of this state, or upon any of 
them, in interstate commerce. 

“The Commission further finds upon the record herein that the 
public convenience and necessity do not require any intrastate 0op- 
eration by the applicant.” 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 

The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Norris D. Darrell, New York, N. Y.; Arlo P. 
Foskett, Chicago, Ill.; Fred P. Geib, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Edward T. Guilford, Denver, Colo.; Charles M. Jackson, NeW 
York, N. Y.; Edward A. Kaier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Donald Mac 
leay, Washington, D. C.; John F. McCarthy, Longview, Wash.; 
Joseph Tyson McGill, Brooklyn, N. Y.; P. O. Sathre, Bismarck, 
N. D.; George O. Tong, Minneapolis, Minn., and Sam O. Wake: 
field, Dallas, Tex. 
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TRUCKING INDUSTRY CODE 


BULLETIN in the form of a tabloid newspaper, containing 

the code of fair competition for the trucking industry and 
comment about the preparation of the code and its provisions as 
approved, as well as information as to complying with the code, 
was issued under date of February 19 by American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. The publication reflected “a sigh of relief” 
on the part of the staff of the trucking association and its 
officials who were active in the work of preparing a code over 
the fact that a code had finally been obtained. Work on the 
code had been in progress since last summer. ; 

Ted V. Rodgers, president of the association, urged truck 
operators to comply at once with the provisions of the code. 

“Don’t wait until someone has to look you up, or threaten 
you with prosecution for violation, involving fines up to $500 
for every day your violation continues,” said he. “Take an 
active interest in the truck association in your state, which has 
helped make this code possible. Help demonstrate the fitness 
of the trucking industry for self-regulation through its trade 


associations.” o. 
It was pointed out that individual truck owners could not 


join the national association directly—that they must belong 
to an association affiliated with the national organizattion— 


state or local. ’ cai 
The Code Authority for the trucking industry has offices 


in the Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 
In commenting on the trucking code, General Johnson, 


NRA Administrator, said: 


In contrast with other major forms of transportation, the truck- 
ing industry is typically a small unit, owner-operated and a flexible 
type of transportation activity. | The natural operation of these 
factors has produced a disorganized condition within the industry, 
resulting in unstable competitive conditions. Not only has this sit- 
uation tended to produce destructive competitive conditions within 
the industry, but the influences have extended substantially beyond 
the industry itself and have created particularly complex problems 
with relation to the coordination and regulation of various transpor- 
tation agencies. To date no complete and accurate data have been 
available to serve as a basis for the solution of these complex 
problems. . . 

The industry anticipates that the effective operation of the 
provisions of this code will tend not only to stabilize the employment 
and operating conditions within the industry, but will provide data 
which are essential to the satisfactory solution of the complex prob- 
lems created by the rapid and extensive growth of highway trans- 
portation, 


Complying with Code 
Under the heading, “What Truck Operators Must Do Under 
the Code,” the association said: 


All owners and operators of vehicles for transporting property 
over publicly used roadways except: 

(a) A farmer transporting his own property or produce to pri- 
mary markets or his own supplies on the return trip or who “hauls 
in turn’ for his neighbors without receiving compensation other 
than exchange of services. 

(b) Owners of vehicles transporting used household goods, used 
office furniture, and used office equipment where revenue earned by 
these vehicles in occasionally transporting other merchandise does 
not exceed 10 per cent of the total revenue earned by the vehicles, 
who may register either under this code or with the Code Committee 
or Code Authority of the household goods storage and moving trade. 

__1. Must register before March 27 with a registration office pro- 
vided by the state Code “Authority in the state in which his home 
office or principal place of business is located. 
_ 2. After April 11, 1934, must carry on his vehicle the registration 
insignia, furnished by the National Code Authority through the offices 
of the state Code Authorities, when his certificate of registration is 
issued, after registration questionnaire forms have been filed and the 
registration assessment paid. Operation of any vehicle after that date 
without code insignia will be a violation of the code. 

All above owners and operators of vehicles, with the further ex- 
ception of vehicles subject to codes of fair competition approved for 
other industries, 

3. After February 25, 1934—Must observe maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay and other labor provisions. 

4. Must post a copy of the code in a place where it may be 
easily seen and will be accessible to all employes. 

5. Must furnish all information regarding revenues, expenses and 
other charges, wages, hours of labor, conditions of employment, num- 
ber of employes, and other matters relating to Code Administration, 
required either by the Administrator or by the National Code Author- 
ity directly or through the various regional, state or divisional Code 
Authorities. Special simplified reports will be required from trucking 
operations of bona fide farmers’ cooperative organizations. 

6. Must keep himself posted on all interpretations, amendments 
= other information. with regard to the code provisions, particularly 

oSe regarding hours of labor and wages. 


Further Requirements—“For Hire’? Operators Only 


i * Before April 11, 1934—Must file a schedule of minima for rates 
nd tariffs with the State Code Authority, where rates cover intra- 
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where rates cover 
these rates until he 


state traffic, or with the regional Code Authority, 
interstate traffic. He must not operate below 
files the necessary changes or amendments. 

2. After February 25, 1934—May not charge a rate that does not 
meet the cost of the service to be performed, except where he has se- 
cured approval by the regional Code authority, for interstate traffic, or 
by the state Code authority, for intrastate traffic, of a lower rate to 
meet the rates of a competitor outside the industry. 

3. After February 25, 1934—Must keep his records in such shape 
as to be ready to prove that his schedule of minima for rates and 
tariffs meets the cost of the services to be performed, ‘‘cost’”’ to be 
determined in accordance with the National Code Authority’s formula. 

4. After February 25, 1934—Must arrange to issue a freight bill, a 
bill of lading, or other written document within 48 hours after begin- 
ning of any transportation service and also arrange to keep true copies 
of these documents in the permanent records of his business. If the 
nature of his business makes this impossible or unduly burdensome he 
should lose no time in requesting approval of an exception to this rule 
from the regional, state, or divisional Code Authority having jurisdic- 
tion - ial his operations, giving full and sufficient reasons for this 
request. 

5. After February 25, 1934—Each vehicle must carry a memoran- 
dum receipt showing (a) where shipment was picked up; (b) name of 
shipper; (c) date; (d) general description of the shipment; (e) where 
it is to be delivered; and (f) the name of the consignee. If the 
nature of the business makes this either impossible or unduly bur- 
densome, the operator should request an exception to this rule from 
the regional, state or divisional Code Authority having jurisdiction. 

6. After February 25, 1934—He should lose no time in getting in 
touch with other operators in his area or natural division with the idea 
of formulating trade agreements for trade practice rules and im- 
proved labor conditions which may be necessary to eliminate un- 
fair competition. 

Important 


Inquire at the office of your state or local truck association for any 
further information, explanation, advice or assistance that you may 
require on the code provisions. 


Rates and Tariffs 


In a statement on Article VII of the code, relating to rates 
under tariffs (see Traffic World, Feb. 17, p. 324), H. D. Horton, 
member of the code contact committee, said: 


No provisions of the code have received any closer attention of 
for-hire operators or have caused greater concern to the Code Contact 
Committee in its negotiations with the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration than the article covering rates and tariffs. There certainly 
is no section in the code, the operation of which will be more closely 
watched by Congress, by the National Recovery Administration, by 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation Joseph B. Eastman, and by the 
railroads. No article in the code has been discussed with more indi- 
viduals in the National Recovery Administration than this one. 

We all recognize there have been tremendous increases in the 
costs of operation in this industry as a result of rising costs of equip- 
ment and supplies which we purchase, resulting from codes of other 
industries. With the increased costs due to the change in labor condi- 
tions under this code, it is necessary that some adequate means be 
provided for stabilizing the rate structures for the industry. The 
success of the Trucking Code and the question whether for-hire 
operators will be able to remain in business depend on the proper 
application and administration of this article. 

Before analyzing the article on rates and tariffs, it must be 
pointed out that other provisions in the code have a distinct bearing 
on the rates and tariffs section, particularly provisions for maximum 
hours and minimum wages in Article V. 

President Roosevelt has stated that 90 per cent of the members 
of most industries or trades ran their affairs in a decent manner and 
that there were only 10 per cent who could be classed as “‘chiselers.”’ 


Who Is the Chiseler? 


The extent to which President Roosevelt’s analysis of ‘‘chiselers’’ 
applies in this industry depends very largely on who got the last job 
and whether you or your competitor did the price cutting. We do 
know, however, that there are plenty of individuals in the industry 
who may generally be classed as ‘‘chiselers.’” Under the rates the 
tariffs provisions of the Code, though, these so-called ‘chiselers’’ 
will be earmarked in a very short time, particularly as they all must 
file their rates with the Code Authority. 

Operators who will read this know that labor costs range from 
28 per cent to 40 per cent of total cost of operation. While much 
of the rate cutting complained of has come from lack of knowledge 
of costs, a great deal of it has resulted from long hours worked or 
low wages paid because of lack of any maximum standard of hours 
of minimum standard of wages. 

With these maximum and minimum standards for hours and 
wages set up in the code, one very important factor which has per- 
mitted the chiseler to cut rates and has forced the responsible op- 
erator to meet his rate cuts will have been removed from the field. 
In various natural groups and in many areas, substantial operators 
are paying higher rates of pay than the minimum provided for in 
the code. In order to level off wage and hour provisions in these 
natural divisions or areas, Article VIII of the code provides for trade 
agreements producing a standard wage for like services in-the re- 
spective natural divisions or areas. With labor in the industry under 
uniform maximum hour and minimum wage provisions, competition 
in rates will be greatly lessened. Many operators feel that if every- 
one paid the same wages and worked his employes the same number 
of hours they would not need to worry much about competitive rates. 


Who Files Rates 


Under Section 5, of Article II—Definitions, you will find the defini- 
tion of ‘‘for-hire member,” and will note this section should cover 
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every operator who obtains compensation or remuneration directly 
or indirectly through use of his vehicles. This definition of a ‘‘for- 
hire’’ member of Article II would include railroad-owned or controlled 
truck lines, subsidiaries to railroads and every truck owner who has 
a contract with a railroad. These definitions also will include, unless 
President Roosevelt decides otherwise, that portion of the express 
companies’ business which is operated over a publicly used roadway. 


When reference is made to rates and tariffs in this code, it 
refers only to minima for rates and tariffs and not maximum rates. 
Any member of the industry may charge more than the scdedule on 
file. If he charges less, however, he will be subject to the penalties 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act for violations of Codes of 
Fair Competition. 

Within 45 days after the effective date of the code, or 60 days 
after its approval by the President, every member of the industry 
operating ‘‘for-hire’’ must file with his state Code authority for his 
intrastate operations, or with his Regional Code Authority for his 
interstate operations, a schedule of minimum rates and tariffs below 
which he may not operate. Thereafter, he may not undertake any 
work not covered in this filed schedule, nor may he charge a rate 
less than that which appears in his schedule unless he first files an 
amendment to his original schedule or a new schedule to provide 
for either the additional service or the lower rate. 

There is a further provision that no member of the industry may 
transport goods for-hire at rates which would be insufficient to meet 
the cost of the service to be performed unless either his state Code 
Authority or regional Code Authority—whichever has jurisdiction— 
approves a lower rate which might be necessary to meet competi- 
tion from railroads or competing forms of transportation not included 
in the industry. 

Cost Formula 


Cost formulas are to be established by the national Code Authority 
with the approval of the Administrator. In case of complaint that 
any member of the industry has on file a rate which appears en- 
tirely too low, the state or regional Code Authority having jurisdic- 
tion may hold a hearing on that rate. The Code Authority, by 
using the cost formula or cost sheet giving the various items which 
should be taken into account in arriving at the cost of the service 
to be performed, will determine whether the rates and tariffs filed 
by the member of the industry are sufficient to meet these costs. 
If it finds that the rates and tariffs are insufficient to meet the cost 
of the service, the Code Authority may suspend the rate and require 
the operator to file a schedule of rates that will be sufficient to meet 
these costs, 

During the conferences of the Code Contact Committee, with the 
National Recovery Administration, we were asked many times just 
how we are going to handle these rate provisions. They kept think- 
ing about the $7,000,000 a year appropriated for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the cost of maintaining the 41 state regulatory 
bodies that have jurisdiction over trucks in one form or another. 
They then compared the number of vehicles not regulated with the 
number of railroads and those truck operations now regulated and 
questioned what would be the total cost of administering these rate 
provisions. We believe operators themselves know more about their 
own business than any politically appointed body of the government, 
and will be able to set up satisfactory rates and tariffs without any 
undue burden of expense to the public interest. To permit the several 
industries to handle their price or rate structures is an innovation 
in industrial control and, until we can demonstrate our ability in self 
regulation, the National Recovery Administration will not grant us 
more latitude than already has been granted in this article. That is 
the reason we were not permitted to establish trade agreements by 
which the majority could impose minimum rates and tariffs on the 
minority. 

Must Justify Rate 


In filing schedules of minima for rates and tariffs, operators must 
realize that they may be required to justify the rate through the cost 
formula which will be prescribed by the national Code Authority. 


The temporary national Code Authority will supply each associa- 
tion with forms to be used as a basis for compiling tariffs. Where 
operators are now regulated, of course, they can file only the rates 
approved by their respective state regulatory bodies. 


Of course, some truck operators will think that preparing schedules 
of rates and tariffs for Code Authorities will be extremely costly or 
burdensome, but this need not be the case. Truck associations can 
render a very definite service to their members by preparing and pub- 
lishing a schedule of rates and tariffs which their members may file. 
The individual member may either subscribe to the tariff in full; he 
may subscribe to only a part of it; or else he may subscribe to a 
part of it and show, in the document he files, the items on which he 
will charge a rate either higher or lower than that given in the associ- 
ation’s schedule 

These schedules of minima for rates and tariffs prepared by an 
association, of course, would not be binding on any of its members but 
it would be a very definite service which the association could perform 
to save time, effort and money for its members. 


Blanket Tariff 


By means of the foregoing method, an operator may have rates on 
file covering the entire territory in which he operates. By using the 
tariffs prepared by truck associations, he will not be delayed in filing 
his rates when a particular job comes up. 

In the final analysis there may be variations between the rates and 
tariffs filed by different members of the industry, but under a system 
where they must meet a definite formula to show costs there is doubt 
that there will be any great spread between the highest and the lowest 
rates filed, except to the extent that a difference in the quality and 
condition of the service or of the equipment used may warrant. In 
other words, there will be a difference in an operator giving prompt, 
responsible service with expensive equipment, kept in reasonably per- 
fect condition, as compared with an operator who gives indifferent 
service with broken-down vehicles, just as there would be a difference 
in the price paid for a ticket to a “first run’’ moving picture theatre in 
a large city and a little neighborhood ‘‘movie.’’ On the basis of a 
formula properly worked out, and with the labor provisions of the 
Code prohibiting any exploitation of labor, this difference should be 
no more than would be warranted by the difference in the service 
rendered. 

The whole procedure under these provisions of the code will un- 
doubtedly make many truck operators far more familiar with costs 
of operation than they have ever been in the past. In that respect, 
it will overcome, to some extent at least, the practice of charging, 
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through ignorance, rates so low that the more business a man doe 
the more money he loses and the nearer the sheriff is to his doorstep 


May Amend Section 


Many in the industry may feel that rate provisions should he more 
drastic at the outset. Experience in Washington shows, both ; 
hearings on some of the early codes and on the price fixing inquir 
instituted by NRA last month, that many industries attempted to 4, 
before they learned to walk under a code. In other words, they at. 
tempted to create the ideal situation immediately and the shorteom 
ings of their codes, as developed in actual practice, have raised no end 
of difficulties. It has been shown that it is better not to have don 
too much at the start, but to constantly improve the code provision: 
than to have attempted too much in violation of the principles of th, 
NRA as inerpreted by the Administration. g 

The final section of this article provides that additional proyj. 
sions for rates and tariffs may be submitted by the national Coq 
Authority to the Administrator to become effective on his approyaj 
after a hearing has been held. Just what these additional provisions 
will be cannot be foretold at this time. Experience under present pr. 
visions of the code will have to demonstrate what additional provisions 
will be needed and whether such additional provisions will be work. 
able. Perfection as to rates and tariffs cannot be reached overnight 
but, with the start that will be given by the rate provisions now jy 
the code, there is no doubt that modifications may be made from time 
to time which eventually will furnish a rate structure that will be 
as near perfection as it will be humanly possible to reach. You yijjj 
note also in this final section that the national Code Authority is given 
power to prescribe rules and regulations to make effective the proyj.- 
sions of this article. These rules and regulations will be prepared by 
the Temporary National Code Authority as soon as it takes office, © 


COMPLAINT AGAINST TRUCKING LINE 


The Federal Trade Commission announced February 21 it 
had issued a formal complaint charging National Delivery As. 
sociation, Inc., Washington, D. C., with misrepresentation of its 
moving services and facilities in advertisements published in 
magazines, telephone directors and circulars. In its state 
ment the trade commission continued as follows: 


Advertising a “fleet of 75 motor vans for long distance moving,” 
all of them ‘‘padded,’”’ as well as daily and weekly trips to cities rang- 
ing in distance from Boston to Chicago and from St. Louis to At- 
lanta, the company, according to the complaint, improperly claimed 
it had affiliations with some of the largest transport companies and 
that it had ‘‘direct offices’’ in Washington, Boston, Hartford, Bridge- 
port, New York City, Albany, Philadelphia, Reading, York, Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore, and Roanoke. Other misrepresentations are also al- 
leged by the Commission. 

In its complaint, the Commission charges that the company does 
not own a fleet of 75 padded vans which make daily and weekly trips 
to the cities listed, and has offices only in Washington, Newark and 
New York. 

Maurice Kressin, general manager of the National Delivery 
Association, said an answer denying the allegations in the com. 


plaint would be filed. 


MONEY FOR HIGHWAYS 


The House committee on appropriations recommended an 
appropriation of $8,000,000 for federal-aid highways in the next 
fiscal year in reporting the annual agricultural appropriation 
bill. This was a reduction of $3,000,000 under the Budget esti- 
mate. The committee said the Bureau of Public Roads in- 
formed it that $8,000,000 would be sufficient to cover all accruing 
obligations up to February 1, 1935, and that a supplemental esti- 
mate of the amount needed to complete the fiscal year could 
be submitted to Congress in January. The appropriation for 
the current fiscal year for federal-aid highways was $35,000,000. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
in testifying before the appropriations committee, urged an 
additional appropriation of approximately $400,000,000 for high- 
way building to relieve unemployment. He said the present 
PWA allotment of $400,000,000 for highways would be used up 
by the end of December this year. 

“T think we need one more emergency road program to tide 
us through next year, and then taper off on the regular federal- 
aid plan; in other words, return to normal conditions,” said he, 
adding that about $30,000,000 a month should be provided for 
fifteen months. 

Though the committee made no provision for extending the 
emergency road-building program as recommended by Mr. Mac- 
Donald, that activity may be dealt with later in another appro- 
priation bill. The $400,000,000 now being spent on highways 
was made available in the NIRA legislation. 


MOTOR COMMON CARRIERS 


“A motor carrier cannot escape from the common carrier 
class by organizing his patrons into an asso ition with which 
he makes an exclusive contract,” said John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners in a bulletin to members. “This was determined 
in Railroad Commission of Iowa vs. Rosenstein et al., Iowa Su- 
preme Court, No. 42315, decided January 16, 1934. Rosenstein 
engaged in the transportation of films for theater owners, carry- 
ing no other kind of merchandise. He solicited theater owners 
to join an association, in which there were no dues, but with 
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which he had a contract to devote all his time to the service 
of its members, they paying him for such service according to 
the amount of transportation demanded. Under lowa law a com- 
mon carrier may not operate without obtaining from the Com- 
mission a certificate of convenience and necessity. Rosenstein 
failed to procure a certificate, and the Commission applied for 
gn injunction. The court found that the evidence justified the 
conclusion that the association was organized to avoid compli- 
ance With the law. The court also ruled that the fact that 
Rosenstein transported films exclusively did not affect the case, 
since a common carrier may restrict its business to a particular 


class.” 


“DRIVEN-IN” LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


At seventeen principal livestock markets in 1933 the per- 
centage of total livestock receipts that were “drive-ins’—that 
is, livestock not handled by railroad—averaged 48.73, according 
to the annual statement on that subject issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. This 
figure compares with 40.57 per cent in 1932; 32.42 per cent in 
1931; 26.34 per tent in 1930; 22.38 per cent in 1929; 18.46 per 
cent in 1928; 13.77 per cent in 1927, and 10.96 per cent in 1926. 
These percentages are taken as indicators of the increase, 
year by year, of the movement of livestock to market by motor 
trucks. The markets covered by the figures are those at Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Denver, E. St. Louis, Fort Worth, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Portland, St. Joseph, St. Paul, Sioux City, Sioux Falls and 
Wichita. 

For 1933 the percentages of “drive-ins” at these markets for 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep were as follows: Cattle, 45.67; 
calves, 60.28; hogs, 61.56; and sheep, 25.17. 

The percentages of “drive-ins” in 1933 for all livestock at 


’ the seventeen markets were as follows: 


Sioux Falls, 95.29; Indianapolis, 93.79; Oklahoma City, 86.99; Louis- 


ville, 77.16; Wichita, 71.24; Sioux City, 70.36; E. St. Louis, 68.44; Cin- 
' cinnati, 67.13; St. Joseph, 66.68; Fort Worth, 54.19; Omaha, 53.96; 


St. Paul, 48.78; Milwaukee, 47.24; Kansas City, 42.76; Portland, 31.12; 
Chicago, 20.91; and Denver, 11.99. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 


Reports for the first eleven months in 1933, compared with 
the same period in 1932, received by the safety section of the 
American Railway Association, showed reductions in the num- 
ber of accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings and in the 
number of casualties therefrom. For the month of November, 
however, there were increases in the number of accidents and 
the number of persons killed and injured compared with the 
same month in 1932. 

Accidents at railroad-highway grade crossings totaled 2,871 
for the first eleven months in 1933, a decrease of 245 compared 
with the same period in 1932. Fatalities resulting from such 
accidents totaled 1,340 in the first eleven months of 1933, a 
reduction of 24 compared with the same period in 1933, a reduc- 
tion of 24 compared with the same period in 1932, while 
persons injured in that period in 1933 totaled 3,246, a reduction 
of 284 compared with the year before. 

For the month of November alone there were 397 acci- 
dents at railroad-highway grade crossings, an increase of 22 
compared with November, 1932, while 164 fatalities were re- 
ported as caused by those accidents, an increase of one com- 
pared with the number for November, 1932. Persons injured 
at railroad-highway grade crossings in November, 1933, totaled 
488 compared with 447 in the same month in the preceding year. 


JANUARY AIR TRAFFIC 


Registering a seventy per cent increase over passenger 
trafic in the same month of last year, planes of United Air 
Lines in January carried 8,546 passengers over the New York- 
Chicago-Pacific coast and other airways, while flying more than 
a million miles, day and night. The line transported 5,027 pas- 
sengers in January, 1933. The company reported a thirty per 
cent increase in personnel, January, 1934, over January, 1933. 
One thousand four hundred fifty persons are employed at pres- 
ent in the company’s operation. Approximately 350 are flying 
a including 150 first pilots, 100 co-pilots and 100 stew- 
ardesses, 


“BLIND LANDING” PROBLEM 
The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce will 
redouble its efforts in connection with the further development 
of radio as a means of accomplishing aircraft landing at fog- 
covered airports, and will conduct further experiments with 
lights to assist in the last part of blind landings, Rex Martin, 
assistant director of aeronautics in charge of air navigation, has 
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announced following a conference on fog landing problems held 
at the Commerce Department in which prominent scientists and 
aeronautical experts participated. 

Based on existing fundamental knowledge of light penetra- 
tion of fog, it was the consensus of opinion of scientists present 
that it would be impracticable to conduct further research on 
an attempt to find a light that would pierce fog and would 
register by any means on the retina of the eye. The use of 
such a light or light wave was declared by the physicists to be 
impossible of development at the present time. They agreed 
that radio seemed to offer the quickest solution of the problem. 


MAIL SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With Chairman Black, of the special Senate committee 
investigating the mail subsidies, praising the Roosevelt admin- 
istration in a radio address for canceling the air mail contracts, 
and former Postmaster General Walter F. Brown asserting there 
was “absolutely no justification for the charge that any of the 
air mail contracts were awarded through collusion among con- 
tractors or by any other illegal practice,” the stage was set 
for appearance this week of Mr. Brown before the Black com- 
mittee. 

Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., lost in its first 
attempt to block Postmaster General Farley in the cancellation 
or annulment of its contract, Judge John C. Knox in New York 
City holding that he lacked jurisdiction because the government 
had not consented to be sued. 

In his radio address Senator Black said that since 1925 the 
taxpayers of the nation had paid $1,143,255,705.30 for the develop- 
ment of aviation through mail subsidies, the army, navy, com- 
merce and other departments of the government, and charged 
that these huge expenditures, in large part, had found their way 
into the hands of profiteers, stock manipulators, political and 
powerful financial groups “who never flew a plane, who never 
invented an engine, and who never improved an airplane part.” 
He outlined the situation with respect to alleged improper 
awarding of air mail contracts along the lines of the statement 
issued by Postmaster General Farley in explanation of why the 
contracts were annulled. In part he said: 


It required both honesty and courage to cancel these fradulent 
air mail contracts. Behind the curtains, and behind the inspired 
protests, there are the most powerful financial groups in America. 
One reason they are such powerful financial groups is because they 
have been able so to exert their power, that the average taxpayer's 
money has been siphoned from his pocket into their ane 

These real beneficiaries of privilege will remain behind the cur- 
tain. They will push to the front every possible individual except 
themselves. These hidden beneficiaries are the same groups who 
foisted worthless foreign bonds upon the people of the nation. They 
are stock ‘‘pool’’ experts. They are the “insiders’’ who risk nothing 
as they pull the speculative strings which they hold for their own 
advantage. i 

These groups neither invent nor improve engines, nor do they 
care that such be done, so long as their monopoly exists. Satisfied 
with the golden stream flowing from governmental privilege they 
have no incentive to push forward. If their privilege is threatened 
they call into service their minions and servants in press, politics, 
government, and wherever they are planted. They press into service 
every stockholder who has either received such stock as a special 
favor from the ‘‘inside’’ or has been one of those public buyers, the 
‘insiders’ call suckers. In an hour this group can touch every part 
of the nation. 

It takes the honesty and courage of the present administration to 
grapple with this group that has long been in complete control of 
the affairs of the nation. Their fraudulent gains must be taken 
away. They cannot and must not be allowed to wax richer from 
unjust, unfair and fradulent contracts. 

This cancellation will not retard aviation’s orderly progress. It 
will accelerate it. It will not close the airports. It will not stop 
the carriage of mail. 

We must progress, in aviation, and other activities along the way 
of honesty and fair and open dealings with each other and with the 
government. 

A reorganized industry, with honest stock capitalization; fair 
profits, contracts that are just; and controlled by operators instead 
of speculators is the way to succeed in aviation. 

Plans cannot be completed in a moment, nor reorganizations 
effected in a day. At this time, and in this emergency, our army, 
will, as always, meet the situation. When the tumult and the shout- 
ing shall die away, we can expect that this administration, with the 
courage and fairness, characterizing all its actions, will have placed 
aviation on the road to sound progress, and legitimate development. 

Guided by the principles of integrity and justice this administra- 
tion will as rapidly provide a sound, solid and honest foundation, 
upon which aviation can march forward to its proper place. There 
should be no place in this new picture for cajoling and highly paid 
lobbyists; for usurious money changers; for profligate profiteers; for 
bloodsucking and useless holding companies. 


Brown Makes Statement 


“Senator Black’s hasty and unwarranted inferences that 
the meetings of air transport operators at the Post Office De- 
partment May 19 and June 4, 1930, were in furtherance of an 
illegal scheme to divide air mail contracts among themselves 
is wholly unsupported by the facts,” said Walter F. Brown, for- 
mer Postmaster General, in a statement before he took the 
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witness chair to testify before the special Senate committee 
investigating air and ocean mail contracts, February 19. 

“Without making any real effort to ascertain the purpose 
and proceedings of those meetings or giving the persons who 
had first hand information an opportunity to testify, Senator 
Black passed his inferences on to the Post Office Department, 
which in turn blindly accepted them without making any in- 
vestigation whatever or even according the vitally interested 
parties a hearing. 

“Based solely upon Senator Black’s unsupported and un- 
justifiable dictum that in 1930 the air mail operators engaged 
in a conspiracy of collusion, the Postmaster General has ordered 
all domestic air mail contracts annulled, and with a single stroke 
of his pen, if his action is not recousidered, has destroyed the 
finest air mail and air passenger services in the world, and has 
done an irreparable injury to the aeronautical industry, in de- 
veloping which our government and the public have invested 


hundreds of millions of dollars. 
“It is inconceivable that the President of the United States, 
with all the facts before him, will sanction such a colossal 


injustice.” 
Mr. Brown read the following statement to the committee: 


The major purpose of the legislation authorizing the Postmaster 
General to award air mail and ocean mail contracts was not to trans- 
port the mails at the lowest possible cost to the government, but to 
foster the maritime and aeronautical industries. The title of the 
present ocean mail subvention law, known as the Jones- White act, 
states its purpose to be ‘‘To further develop an American merchant 
marine, etc.’’; and the title of the present air mail law, known as 
the McNary-Watres act, states its purpose to be ‘Further to encour- 
age commercial aviation, etc.” 

Congress declared and is solely responsible for both of these na- 
tional policies. Upon the Post Office Department rests merely the re- 
sponsibility of administering them. ‘ ' ; 

The ultimate goal of the merchant marine policy is to maintain 
under the United States flag a merchant fleet capable of carrying 
our foreign commerce, by paying to operators of that fleet, through 
the medium of mail subventions, the excess due to the higher stand- 
ard of living in the United States, of building and operating costs over 
similar costs in foreign countries. 

The ultimate goal of the commercial aviation policy is to create 
an economically independent aeronautical industry by enabling air 
transport operators to recoup in the form of mail pay their out-of- 
pocket losses while they are building up adequate passenger and ex- 
press revenues from the public and are developing transport airplanes 
capable under competitive conditions of earning their costs of opera- 
tion. 

During my term as Postmaster General, twenty ocean mail con- 
tracts were awarded by open competitive bidding, with the formal 
approval of an inter-departmental committee created by President 
Hoover, consisting of the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the chairman of the Shipping Board and the Postmaster 
General. All but one of these contracts were let to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder whose proposal met the specifications. The one con- 
tract which was awarded to the high bidder was so awarded at the 
request Of Congress set forth in a joint resolution duly adopted. By 
the terms of these contracts the ocean mail contractors were com- 
pelled to expend substantially all of their mail pay on the construc- 
tion of new vessels. A magnificent fleet of nearly a hundred modern 
ships is being completed in American ship yards, of American ma- 
terials, by American labor, at an aggregate outlay of approximately 
$300,000,000. This fleet under the United States flag is today carrying 
our commerce to every port in the world, and stands ready at all 
times to serve as a naval auxiliary in time of national emergency. 

During my term as Postmaster General three domestic air mail 
contracts were awarded out of thirty-four in all let by the Post Office 
Department; one, the contract covering service from Pasco, Washing- 
ton, to Seattle via Portland, before the passage of the McNary-Watres 
act, and two contracts, covering service from Atlanta to Los Angeles 
via Fort Worth and El Paso, and the service from New York to Los 
Angeles via Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Kansas City, after the passage 
of the McNary-Watres act. 

In the letting of these contracts every requirement of law was ob- 
served and no evidence whatever of collusion between the bidders 
thereon or the holders of any other air mail contracts appeared or 
was ever suggested by anyone. 

The two meetings of air passenger operators and air mail opera- 
tors, held at the Post Office Department May 19 and June 4, 1930, to 
which attention has been directed, were called and held for a purpose 
entirely legal and proper, to wit: to find if possible some method un- 
der the provisions of the McNary-Watres act of aiding the passenger 
transport operators who had no mail contracts and whose losses were 
compelling them to abandon their passenger operations. There was 
nothing clandestine or secret about these meetings. Minutes of the 
proceedings were made by the superintendent of air mail and pre- 
served in the files of the Second Assistant Postmaster General. A 
formal statement concerning these meetings was given to the press. 

No suggestion of dividing air mail operations among the com- 
panies represented at these meetings was ever made or contemplated, 
and no agreement or understanding with respect to bidding on air 
mail contracts or refraining to bid on air mail contracts by any of 
the operators present was made at either of those meetings or at any 
other time. 

The tentative suggestion for the relief of passenger air transport 
operators who had no mail contracts, advanced and discussed at these 
meetings, was rejected by me as impracticable and unsound, and many 
= my exclusively passenger operations were soon thereafter aban- 
oned. 

From time to time after the passage of the McNary-Watres act 
various extensions of existing routes demanded by senators, repre- 
sentatives ard local civic organizations were authorized under the 
provisions of section 6 of that act, which reads as follows: 

“The Postmaster General in establishing air mail routes under 
this act may, when in his judgment the public interest will be pro- 
moted thereby, make any extensions or consolidations of routes which 
are now or may hereafter be established.” 
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All of the extensions and consolidations authorized by me Were j 
the public interest. Every such action resulted in improved public pd, 
ice and ultimately in lower flying costs, which were passed on to the 
government in the form of reduced mail pay. Payment for Service 
on the extensions authorized was in every instance approved by the 
Comptroller General then and now in office, and the validity of such 
extensions was repeatedly recognized in appropriations for the a, 
mail voted by Congress. 4 

With the passage of the McNary-Watres act giving the Pos 
Office Department the requisite authority, it exerted pressure ,, 
the air mail carriers, who with minor exceptions had theretofon, 
been confining their operations exclusively to carrying the maj] to 
transport passengers and express in order to build up revenues fron 
the public ané@ thus lighten the burden on the Post Office Departmen: 
and it exerted every proper influence to consolidate the short as 
tached and failing lines into well financed and well managed systems 
providing three independent transcontinental operations with appro. 
priate north and south intersecting services, believing that the pres. 
sure of competition would in time attract public patronage, redy« 
operating costs and develop, if possible, a transport airplane capabk 
under the competitive conditions in the passenger and express traps. 
portation industry, cf earning enough to pay its way without any 
subsidy. ’ 

In interpreting the policy with respect to commercial AViation 
declared by Congress, I took it for granted that the uninterrupte; 
development of the air transport industry, necessary to keep th 
aeronautical art in our country abreast that art throughout the 
world, was vital to our national security and that ,.the air mail itso} 
was _ performing an essential service for the business of the country. 

While the air transport industry, consistently fostered by gen- 
erous government aid throughout the administrations of Wilson 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover and supervised by governmental] ay. 
thority, has created the greatest system of air transport in the world 
it is still dependent for its very existence upon the air mail service 
and will probably so continue for some time to come. Much progress 
toward the goal of economic independence has been made, however, 
particularly during the last few years. The revenues of air mail car. 
riers derived from passenger and express services have _ increasej 
from practically zero in 1929 to the rate of $10,000,000 per year at 
the end of 1933. At the same time the compensation paid to the air 
mail carriers by the Post Office Department has been reduced by 
successive steps from $1.09 per mile in 1929 to 42 cents per mile at 
the end of my administration. 

Public attention has been drawn to my investment in the securi- 
ties of three corporations whose business is related to transportation— 
the International Mercantile Marine Company, the Pennroad Con- 
pany and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. During my term as 
Postmaster General no mail contract was awarded to the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company or to any other ocean carrier jn 
which the International Mercantile Marine Company held a financial 
interest. Five ocean mail contracts were awarded by me to con- 
petitors of International Mercantile Marine, three in the North At- 
lantic and two in the Caribbean. No mail contract was awarded 
to the Pennroad Company, which I am informed has never held any 
interest in any ocean mail or air mail operations. 

During my term as Postmaster General no contract for Carrying 
the mail was awarded to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, of 
whose stock I own 225 shares. One hundred of these shares were 
acquired in the open market in 1915; 100 were acquired in the open 
market in 1928, about a year before I became Postmaster General, 
and 25 shares were acquired in 1929 by the exercise of subscription 
rights accruing to the 200 shares previously owned. 

Sometime in 1930 Transcontinental and Western Air was incor- 
porated and acquired the contract to operate the air mail and pas- 
senger service from New York to Los Angeles via Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. Forty-seven and one-half per cent of Trans- 
continental and Western Air stock was acquired by Transcontinental 
Air Transport, a corporation in which the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, I am advised, owned 50,000 shares, or 6.7 per cent of its 
capitalization. No dividends have ever been earned or paid by 
Transcontinental and Western Air or by Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, and therefore no such dividends have ever been received by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. If the stock in Transconti- 
nental and Western Air owned by Transcontinental Air Transport 
should be distributed to the latter corporation’s stockholders and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company should distribute the Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air stock coming to it by reason of such dis- 
tribution among its stockholders, the 225 shares of Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock which I own would be allocated thirty-three hundred 
and eighty-two ten thousandths (.3382), or slightly over one-third of 
a single share. 


Chairman Black interrogated former Postmaster General 
Brown for hours with respect to matters relating to air and 
ocean mail contracts. He also inquired as to personal dealings 
of Mr. Brown in securities through the late Joseph H. Bagley. 
Mr. Brown defended his action in awarding air mai] contracts 
as having been in the interest of development of an adequate 
and efficient air servic throughout the nation. 

In the course of the hearing before the Black committee, 
Mr. Brown said letters mailed to him in New York recently had 
been opened. Later he disavowed any intent of intimating that 
the committee had had anything to do with that matter. 


Chairman Black questioned the witness at length with re 
spect to a proposed mail contract for the Philadelphia Mail 
Steamship Company in which President Atterbury of the Pent 
sylvania was interested. The Senate, at the time, passed 4 
resolution asking that the Postmaster General hold up the con- 
tract. Brown said the contract had not been awarded. 


New Legislation 


The Post Office Department is investigating the conditions 
surrounding the award of an air mail contract to Pan Americal 
Airways, which carries the mail to South America. Representa: 
tive Fish, of New York, charged that this line obtained a sub 
sidy of $6,000,000 without bidding and that prominent Demo 
crats were among its directors. In a statement Mr. Fish alluded 
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» looking to restoration of privately carried air mail. 
‘expressed the opinion that the carrying of the air mail would 


pebruary 24, 1934 


to the death of three army air pilots who crashed while on 
their way to take up air mail transport work for the Post Office 
Department, asserting that this was indicative of what might 
be expected at this time of the year when, without adequate 
experience, army aviators were ordered to fly mail routes with 
which they were unfamiliar. 

“The undue haste in canceling the air mail contracts,” said 
he, “and the refusal to permit the officials of these companies 
to have a hearing is not only unfair but creates a suspicion in 
the public mind that the administration does not want a real 
investigation. The only fair and proper procedure would be 
to continue the air mail contracts for 30 days, provide for public 
hearings and give those not guilty of any wrong doing a new 
deal, a square deal.” 

Chairman Mead, of the House committee on post offices and 
post roads, said legislation would be prepared providing for 
payment for transportation of the mail by air on a fixed-price 
basis so that there would be no further talk of subsidy. His 
committee favorably reported a bill authorizing use of the army 
personnel and facilities for temporary transportation of the air 
mail. A provision in the bill authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to make temporary contracts with private carriers was 
eliminated. 

The Senate appropriations committee reduced the appropria- 
tion for the next fiscal year for the air mail from $14,000,000 
to $12,000,000 in reporting the post office appropriation bill to 
the Senate. 

Colonel Lindbergh issued a statement giving a summary of 


Shis financial interests in Pan American Airways, Transconti- 


nental and Western Air, and its predecessor, Trans-Continental 
‘Air Transport, and in which he denied he had ever received 
“a gift of stock, stock options or bonds.” The statement said 


‘this information was given the Black committee in replies to a 
' committee questionnaire mailed January 10. The statement said 


Lindbergh’s total profits from stock and warrants in the com- 
panies named, exclusive of reinvestments in them, had been 
$187,838.55, not including deductions for business expenses. It 
also said Lindbergh received a salary of $10,000 a year as tech- 
nical adviser to the Pennsylvania Railroad but that since 1931 
he had received $1 a year. He also received a salary of $10,000 


+a year from Transcontinental Air Transport until 1931, when its 
S operations were taken over by Transcontinental and Western 
® Air. 


Senator O’Mahoney, formerly assistant Postmaster General 
in the present administration, announced he would offer as an 
amendment to S. 2743, the bill authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to use the army for air mail service and to make tem- 
porary contracts, providing for awarding of temporary contracts 
at competitive bidding and not at a rate to exceed 40 cent an 
airplane mile. The amendment also would permit lines whose 
contracts were annulled to submit bids for the contracts. In 
the offering of this amendment was seen an administration move 
The senator 


soon be back in the hands of private operators. 

Representative Sirovich introduced H. R. 8165, a bill to 
establish the United States Civic Flying Service to be owned 
and operated by the United States and to be used for carrying 
the mail and other transportation service. Representative Stud- 
ley, by request, introduced H. R. 8135, a bill to authorize the 
Postmaster General to place air mail parcel post on all aircraft 
now or hereafter employed in the transportation of air mail. 


» “It is most gratifying to the President and the entire adminis- 


tration to know that in this emergency the country is behind 
the President and appreciates the fact that the administration, 
in the drastic action made necessary by the facts involved, has 
no desire or intention to work an undue hardship on any em- 
ploye of the commercial air lines of the country, or upon the 
stockholders of these airways,” said Postmaster General Farley 
In an address Feb. 23 at Durham, N. C. “Legislation and plans 
are being worked out as rapidly as possible and I feel certain 
that when the public is in possession, as it will be, of all the 
facts involved, the policy of the administration in annulling 
these contracts will be thoroughly understood and our action 
approved.” 


In the House, when the bill approving use of the army air 
service for carrying the mail was under discussion, Chairman 
Mead, of the post office committee, said the administration, in 
his judgment, was anxious “to turn this work back to private 


companies.” 
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_ President Roosevelt and his Cabinet considered the air 
Mail situation. There were indications that the policy to be 
adopted might be announced soon. 

The administration has under consideration a proposal for a 
direct air subsidy which will not be based on the transportation 
of the mails. President Roosevelt wishes to divorce the mail 
from the ship subsidy and the same thing may be done with the 
alr subsidy. 
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AIR EXPRESS SERVICE 


Air express service over a nation-wide network of airways 
will be continued on fast schedules substantially unchanged, it 
is announced by J.'H. Butler, general manager, Railway Express 
Agency, which has contracts with United Air Lines, Western 
Air Express, National Parks Airways, Kohler Aviation Corpora- 
tion, and Hanford-Rapid Airlines, for the handling of its air- 


express. The announcement is made in view of the cancella- 
tion by the government of air mail contracts of domestic air- 
lines. 


Railway Express has operated its air division over various 
contract airlines of the country for more than six years. In 
this time air-express has developed into a regular means of 
transportation, serving countless industries and commercial con- 
cerns in the ultra-fast movement of merchandise, points out 
the announcement. The airlines in the R. E. A. system are 
operating at present over 10,200 miles of airways, providing 
19%4-hour coast-to-coast service with similar swift schedules to 
twenty-two states. In coordination with fast passenger train 
transportation, the air division of Railway Express handles 
commodity shipments to and from off-air-line points under 
closely coordinated schedules, enabling the handling of air ship- 
ments through its branches in 23,000 cities throughout the 
country. 

Last year air-express, handled by Railway Express Agency, 
increased more than 166 per cent over the previous year and 
totaled more than 400,000 pounds. 

Traffic offices of United Air Lines in key cities throughout 
the country are now serving as receiving stations for air- 
express matter. This expansion of service will permit the 
shipment of air-express at all times through United’s ticket 
offices in fifteen terminal cities throughout its nation-wide sys- 
tem of air transport routes. The cities in which the new 
arrangement is effective are: New York, Chicago, Dallas, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Oklahoma City, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Omaha, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane, and 
Des Moines. These stations will serve supplementary to the 
special pick-up and delivery service offered at all times by 
Railway Express, air division. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


At a meeting of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League 
February 15, a resolution offered by the Express and Parcel 
Post Committee, protesting the action of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in canceling the air mail contracts without affording the 
lines an opportunity to be heard, and urging that such action 
be deferred pending hearing of the charges against the air 
lines involved, was voted down. Arthur N. Granzen, presi- 
dent, presided. 


PUBLIC UTILITY SALARIES 


The Commission has made public summaries of returns to 
it by public utility companies, including telephone, electric rail- 
way, pipe line, telegraph and cable, the Pullman, express, and 
carrier by water companies, in response to a circular of inquiry 
issued as of December 19, 1933, in regard to the compensation 
of officers, directors and other persons who receive $10,000 or 
more in 1933. The reports were returnable under oath on or 
before February 1. 

Salaries and compensation paid to officers of carriers by 
water, in excess of $10,000 a year were as follows: 


Salary per Other com- 


annum as pensation 
Name of company and of close of for the 
title of position year 1933 year 1933 
Alaska Steamship Company: 
Vice President and General Manager ....$20,000.00  ........ 
Clyde-Mallory Lines: 
Ee ee ar ae 25,650.00 $ 130.00 
Se WT IIE io 6.6.0:0:554 019615 80688% 17,100.00 110.00 
We PD had enawensseceadconnesenen errr Tee 
Vice President and Freight Traffic Mana- 
EOE EEE ORE OTT OE eee 0—=C wD 
Colonial Navigation Company: 
DEE a. cCccseeee bee beaeedtacdausanane ae = RES 
Co ,  eeR  re E r ee ae —t—“‘é A wt www'n 
Vice President and Secretary ............ aa 6 60—~—*é«~ hw WLS 
General Freight and Passenger Agent ... 10,680.00 = = ........ 
Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company: 
PE “Stes cn hind ied whe sae wane ae wae 25,000.00 191.80 
ge er a ere 12,000.00 119.80 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc.: 
PE “ish vedcnsabcb eas ows ended eeee~ws 21,000.00 40.00 
Li. eee rere 20,520.00 220.00 
en ee ere 12,825.00 240.00 
Wee NE kb 6450 N esse ods es0seeeD 10,000.08 260.00 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation: 
CRRISOM GF Ge TORRE cocccccccvcreeees eee ——«w nw ww WD 
Hudson River Day Line: 
Receiver and General Manager ......... See — et hee 
Sane”: — ——«éth ww WS 


*An allowance made by the U. S. Court of 
Southern District, New York, to cover 
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service during period Jan. 
1933. 
**Compensation for service from April 15 
to December 31, 1933. 
Los Angeles Steamship Company: 
President 
Merchants and Miners Transportation Co.: 
President and General Manager 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line Company: 
Vice President 
New England Steamship Company (The): 
General Manager 
Nicholson Universal Steamship Company 
Spokane Steamship Company 
Universal Terminal Company 
President 
Norfolk-Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc.: 
President 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah: 
President and General Manager 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship Company: 
President 
Vice President and General Manager ... 
Secretary and Auditor 
Treasurer and General Freight Agent... 
Traffic Manager 
Puget Sound Freight Lines: 
President 
(Also receives an annual salary of $600 
as Manager of Ferry Dock Company, an 
affiliate of the Puget Sound Freight 
Lines) 
Puget Sound Navigation Company: 
President 
Seatrain Lines, Inc.: 
President 
Vice President 
Vice President 
*Compensation received from the Ho- 
boken Manufacturers Railroad Company, 
a wholly owned subsidiary. 
Southern Steamship Company: 
Vice President and Traffic Manager .... 
Spokane Steamship Company: 
(See Nicholson Universal 
Company) 
Thames River Line, Inc.: 
Vice President and General Manager.... 


Telephone Salaries 


Twenty-four companies constituting the Bell Telephone 
System were embraced in the report made by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. The summary of its return 
is the largest in the collection of summaries made public by 
the Commission. The arrangement of positions the holders of 
which received $10,000 or more was in alphabetical order of the 
persons holding the positions. In making its report the tele- 
phone company said the report covered 433 persons of the 250,000 
employes connected with the Bell system at the end of 1933, 
the Bell companies covering the entire United States. 

“The combined salaries of these employes,” says the report, 
“are two per cent of the total pay roll of the system and are 
equivalent to about eight-tenths of one per cent of the total 
operating revenues of the system for the year 1933. These em- 
ployes received no allowances for expenses incident to the conduct 
of their work, other than reimbursement of necessary out-of- 
pocket expense, such as traveling, etc.” 

Among the large sums paid telephone company officers are 
the following: $206,250 to the president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. salary and $5,920 in fees as a direc- 
tor of affiliated companies; $38,958 to the chairman of the IIIi- 
nois Telephone Co. and $440 as directors’ fees; $41,250 salary 
and $440 directors’ fees to the president of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; $51,333 as salary and $2,640 as fees to the 
president of the New York Telephone Company; $49,500 as 
salary and $1,470 as fees to a vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; and $41,250 as salary to 
assistant vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Among the large salaries paid to officers of electric railway 
companies was $36,000 as salary and $425 as fees to a director 
of the Steubenville Railways Co., Steubenvlile, Wellsburg & 
Weirton Railway Co. and Pan Handle Traction Co., and $22,500 
to the president of the Iowa Electric Light and Power Co. 

Large salaries paid to officers of pipe line companies in- 
clude $48,600 to the chairman of the board of the Magnolia Pipe- 
line Company; $36,000 to a director (pensioner) of the Sin- 
clair Prairie Pipe Line Co.; and $26,100 as salary and $378 as 
fees to the president of the Texas Pipe Line Company (of Okla- 
homa). 

The president of the All America Cables, Inc., received as 
salary $14,485 and other compensation $25,200. That latter payment 
was annuities paid by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
for which premiums were paid by the company in prior years; 
$84,027.72 as salary and $1,860 as fees to the chairman of the 
board of the Western Union Telegraph Company; and $60,000 
as salary and $1,190 as fees to the president of that company. 

Among the large salaries paid by the Pullman Company 
were $51,300 as salary and $520 as other compensation to the 
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president of the company and $36,075 to the vice-president and 
the general manager. 

Large salaries paid by express companies were $60,009 as 
salary and $480 as fees to the president of the Railway Expres 
Agency, Inc.; $28,517.76 to a retired official (pensioner) ap, 
$16,200 to the president of the Southeastern Express Compan, 
The express salaries in excess of $10,000 follows: " 


Salary per 
annum as 
of close of 
year 1933 


$60,000.00 


Other com. 
Pensation 
for the 
year 1933 


Name of company and 
title of position 

Railway Express Agency, Incorporated: 

President 

Executive Vice President 

Assistant to President 

Secretary 

Vice President—Operations 

Vice President—Operations 

Vice President—Operations 

Vice President—Operations 

Vice President—Accounting 

Vice President and Treasurer 

Vice President and General Counsel 

General Solicitor 

General Attorney 

General Attorney 

General Attorney 

Vice President—Traffic 

Vice President—Personnel 

General Manager 

General Manager 

General Manager 

General Manager 

Retired Official (Pensioner) 

Retired Official (Pensioner) 
Southeastern Express Company: 

President 


$ 480.0 


Salaries in excess of $10,000 reported by the 
pany follow: 


Pullman Com- 


Salary per 
annum as 
of close of for the 

year 1933 year 1933 


President $51,300.00 $ 520.00 
Vice President 27,485.71 160.00 
Vice President & General Manager ..... 36,075.00 seacanel 
Vice President 17,300.00 
Vice President & Assistant to President. 20,820.00 
Vice President 15,675.00 
General Solicitor 14,825.00 
General Attorney 13,125.00 
Comptroller 15,675.00 
Vice President 16,250.00 


Certain officers of The Pullman Company are also officers of Pull- 
man, Incorporated, but no officer of the reporting company received 
any compensation from any other common carrier, affiliated or other- 
wise, except the President, who received a fee of $10.00 for attendance 
at a Directors’ meeting of The Pullman Railroad and who has since 
resigned as a Director of that Company. 


Other com- 
pensation 
Names of company and 
title of position 
The Pullman Company: 


UTILITY RATE LEGISLATION 


President Roosevelt said February 21 he favored enactment 
of the Johnson bill, recently passed by the Senate, limiting the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts with respect to orders issued 


by the state commissions as to utilities’ rates. It was indicated 
that he took this position because of long litigation involving 
telephone rates in the state of New York several years 4£0. 
He believes orders of state commissions relating to state busi- 
ness should not be subjected to review in the federal courts. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
January 15-31, inclusive, was 434,428 cars, as compared with 
435,819 cars in the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. It was made up 
as follows: 


Box, 205,801; ventilated box, 1,297; auto and furniture, 40,793: 
total box, 247,891; flat, 17,196; gondola, 85,473; hopper, 44,010; total 
coal, 129,483; coke, 910; S. D. stock, 21,809; D. D. stock, 2,843; refrig- 
erator, 12,821; tank, 602; miscellaneous, 873. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 32,463 cars, made up 


of 27,502 box, 1,090 auto and furniture, 1,573 flat, 744 gondola, 438 


S. D. stock, 404 refrigerator and 712 miscellaneous cars. 


RAIL OPERATION BILLS 


Senator Shipstead has introduced S. 2846, a bill providing J 


for knowledge of train flagging rules by employes of the rail- 
roads engaged in construction, repair or inspection of railroad 
tracks. Representative Kramer has introduced H. R. 8166, 4 
bill to regulate brake equipment on freight cars. 


PENSIONS FOR RAIL EMPLOYES 


Representative Crosser, of Ohio, has introduced H. R. 8138, 
a bill to provide retirement insurance for railway employes. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
J ‘sature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 

e will answer questions —-. * practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


GOO Be Or OO Be Bee Soe Gee Sor Gre Gove Boe Boe Sere Hos Boe Soe Gor reer Poe Goe Soe Goe Woe Goo Gre Gee Qor Poe Gor Goo Goer Gor Gor Ges Qoe Hoo 


(1) Inspection—Liability of Carrier for Unauthorized. (2) 
Demurrage—Notice of Refused or Unclaimed Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: Please refer to the question of In- 
diana relative to the liability of a carrier for permitting an un- 
authorized inspection of goods, as shown on page 1162, of the 
May 28, 1932, Traffic World. 

As we read your answer and your citations to various cases, 
viz. Elm City Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L., 88 S. E. 138, and Yuelle 
Miller vs. C. I. & L., 128 N. W. 1099, etc., the carrier is not 
liable where an unauthorized inspection has been made by the 
consignee and where the carrier itself has not been shown to be 
negligent. 

We had a shipment moving on an order: bill of lading to a 
point in Minnesota in unwrapped bales. The shipment arrived at 
destination on the 21st of the month, and on the 7th of the fol- 
lowing month the notify party called and asked for inspection, 
which carrier’s agent claims was denied. However, the car- 
rier’s agent upon insistence walked out in the warehouse with 
the notify party and he looked at the shipment. The following 
day he wrote us a letter complaining of the quality and asked 
for a reduction in price, which we had no alternative but to 
allow. Delivery was taken on the 16th. 

We were never notified that the shipment remained on hand 
unclaimed from the time of arrival until delivery, as it is re- 
quired by Jones’ 1-C, I. C. C. 2558, Item 53, Rule 2, Section B, 
and feel that the carrier was negligent in allowing inspection 
and violated its published rules in not advising the shipment 
was unclaimed. 


We are unable to locate a similar case and would appre- 
ciate your advising if we have any recourse, citing any parallel 
cases. 


Answer: Viewing the order bill of lading provision regard- 
ing inspection strictly as a contractual provision between the 
carrier and consignor, it would seem that the carrier should be 
liable in damages for a loss proved to have resulted from its 
violation of the provision of the order bill of lading respecting 
inspection by the order notify party, although we can locate 
no cases so holding. 

_ It has, however, been held that the carrier is not liable 
m conversion for the value of goods because of unauthorized 
Inspection. See Hines vs. Scott, 248 S. W. 663; Ernest vs. 
D. L. & W., 134 N. Y. S. 322, and cases cited therein; Elm 
City Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L., 88 E. E. 139; Quinn-Shepardson 
Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 169 N. W. 422; Plumn vs. Bridge, 
113 N. Y. S. 92, : 


Furthermore, in view of the provisions of the statutes of 
certain states which, as we understand, accord the consignee 
the right to inspect an order notify shipment, regardless of the 
bill of lading provision, and when taken into consideration the 
right of inspection which the consignee possesses, under the 
decisions in such cases as Thick vs. Detroit U. & R. Ry. Co., 
101 N. W. 67 (Mich.); A. Newmark & Co. vs. Smith, 146 Pac. 
1064 (Calif.); Imperial Products Co. vs. Capitol Chemical Co., 
176 N. Y. S. 49; Whitney vs. McLean, 38 N. Y. S. 793, depending 
upon the terms of the contract of sale, it is doubtful whether the 
carrier may lawfully enter into a contract with the consignor, 
such as it apparently does under the order notify bill of lading 
Provision, in contravention of the right of the consignee, al- 
though its action in this respect, it may be argued, is justified 
on the ground that it may properly enter into such a contract 
With the consignor, in the absence of special notice of the 
right of the consignee in a particular instance, and that the 
right of the consignee must be asserted against the consignor 
and not the carrier. 

It is possible that if the carrier is sued for its breach of 
Contract not to allow inspection, that damages proved to have 
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resulted from the rejection of the goods could be recovered, 
but we know of no cases so holding. In Ernest vs. D. L. & W., 
134 N. Y. S. 322, the court uses language which suggests the 
possibility of recovery under such circumstances. 

With respect to the fourth paragraph of your inquiry, see 
Prendergast Lumber Co. vs. Union Pacific R. R. Co., 160 I. C. C. 
178, in which case the Commission said: 


Complainant relies upon Louisell Pine & Hardwood Co. vs. C. R. 
I. & P. Ry. Co., 132 I. C. C. 341, wherein it was found that demur- 
rage and penalty storage charges collected on certain shipments of 
lumber refused by the consignee and held for disposition orders, 
were inapplicable because notice of refusal was not sent by wire to 
the consignor as provided by the tariff rule above quoted. 

Defendant takes the position that such notice as provided in the 
above rule is not material to the issues in this case because the 
consignee finally accepted the shipments and paid the freight and 
demurrage charges. 

In Republic Coal Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co., 85 I. C. C. 
331, 333, we said, “The term ‘unclaimed’ implies, in the absence of 
an actual refusal, the failure of the consignee of the shipment to 
claim or accept it.” In that case, the consignee did not accept the 
shipment. Here, the consignee or its receiver, although delaying 
acceptance, did claim and accept the shipments. The rule requiring 
the sending of telegraphic notice is to protect the consignor when the 
consignee fails to accept the shipments. As the originally billed 
consignee or its receiver finally accepted the shipments, the demur- 
rage charges accruing to the date of the acceptance were those 
legally applicable, and the consignee was liable therefor. Arnold & 
Co. vs. Texas & N. O. R. Co., 155 I. C. C. 424. 


Liquor—Shipment of to Indian Reservations 


Illinois. Question: With reference to shipments of liquor 
destined to points on an Indian reservation. 

Is there not an effective federal statute that will prohibit 
any person from transporting liquor to points or persons within 
a reservation, in state where they exist, under penalty of a 
fine and confiscation of the means of transportation and goods 
shipped therewith? 

Would this statute be applicable in connection with a com- 
mon carrier? 

Answer: 
vides: 


Section 241, Title 25, U. S. Code Annotated, pro- 


No ardent spirits, ale. beer, wine, or intoxicating liquors or 
liquors of whatever kind shall be introduced, under any pretense, 
into the Indian territory. Every person who sells, exchanges, gives, 
barters, or disposes of any ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or in- 
toxicating liquors of any kind to any Indians under charge of any 
Indian Superintendent or agent, or introduces or attempts to intro- 
duce any ardent spirits, ale, wine, beer, or intoxicating liquor of 
any kind into the Indian territory shall be punished by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, and by fine of not more than 
$300 for each offense. 

Any person who shall sell, give away, dispose of, exchange, or 
barter any malt, spiritous, or vinous liquor including beer, ale, and 
wine, or any ardent or other intoxicating liquor of any kind what- 
ever, or any essence, extract, bitters, preparation, compound, compo- 
sition or any article whatever, under any name, label, or brand, 
which produces intoxication, to any Indian a ward of the govern- 
ment under charge of any Indian superintendent or agent, or any 
Indian, including mixed bloods, over whom the government, through 
its departments, exercises guardianship, and any person who shall 
introduce or attempt to introduce any malt, spiritous, or vinous 
liquor, including beer, ale, and wine, or any ardent or intoxicating 
liquor of any kind whatsoever into the Indian country, shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not less than sixty days, and bv a 
fine of not less than $100 for the first offense and not less than $200 
for each offense thereafter. 


In United States vs. Forty-three Gallons of Whiskey, 93 
U. S. 188, it is held that the term “Indian Country” applies to 
all the country to which the Indian title has not been extin- 
guished though not within an Indian reservation, but excluding 
any territory within a state not excepted from its jurisdiction 
by treaty or statute at its admission as a state, though as to 
territory not excepted, but actually in the exclusive possession 
of Indians, Congress has authority over it. 

In Pronovost vs. United States, 232 U. S. 487, 34 S. Ct. 291, 
it is held that an Indian reservation is Indian country. 


Tariff Interpretation—Mixed Shipments Under Rule 10 of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification 


Illinois.—Question: We will appreciate your opinion and 
authority for same, if any, relative to the following subject: 

We recently forwarded in one car a shipment consisting of 
200 containers of sanitary pads, weighing 5,100 pounds. In the 
same car on the same bill of lading, to the same consignee, etc., 
we forwarded 700 boxes of cellulose towels, weighing 7,700 
pounds. The total weight was 12,800 pounds, on which the rail 
carrier assessed the second class rate under authority of Rule 10. 

Cellulose towels are carried in Item 31, page 144, of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 8. Sanitary pads are car- 
ried under Item 23, page 356, of Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication No. 8. Also, sanitary pads are carried in Trunk Line 


Exceptions No. 90, Item No, 1115, which provides a Column 72 
rating as sanitary pads. 

The total charges paid on the shipment assessed by the 
rail carriers amounted to $107.52, 


If both of the shipments 
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had been assessed at the L. C. L. rate, the charges would have 
exceeded this amount. 

On the sanitary pads and the cellulose towels, which are 
both rated first and second—10,000 pound minimum—in the 
Classification, would it be possible or legal rather, to divide 
the weight on sanitary pads taking a sufficient amount from 
the 5,100 pounds to make up a total of 10,000 pounds, together 
with the cellulose towels, assessing this portion on the second 
class rate, and the remaining part of the sanitary pads assessed 
at a Column 72 rating, which would make the charges $103.88. 

This condition is brought about due to the less than carload 
rate being lower than the carload rate, in this instance on the 
sanitary pads. 

Answer: While we have been unable to locate a decision 
by the Commission on the point, we are of opinion that Rule 
10 of the Classification contemplates a mixing of separate com- 
modities and does not contemplate the division of a single 
commodity into two or more groups for the purpose of working 
out mixed ratings. Certainly, there is nothing in Rule 10 ex- 
pressly authorizing such a division. Sections 1 and 2 of Rule 
10 relate to “a number of different articles.” There is no occa- 
sion for a mixed shipment rule on a car containing nothing but 
sanitary pads, but there is reason for such a rule when sanitary 
pads is shipped in a car with cellulose towels. For this reason, 
we think the term “different articles’ as used in Rule 10 con- 
templates the mixture of “different commodities.” Further, 
under section 3, in rating each separate carload we are to take 
the carload rate “applicable to the highest classed article there- 
in.” To arrive at the highest classed article one would not 
compare separate packages or bundles of the same commodity. 
Sections 1 and 2 also provide for the application of the rate on 
the highest classed or rated article in the carload mixture. To 
us a given article, whether the entire shipment is treated as a 
single mixed carload or the various commodities therein are 
separated into two or more separately mixed carloads, must be 
treated as a single commodity in its entirety, except where by 
reason of a difference in packing it in fact becomes two or 
more articles, as in Cobb Co. vs. M. K. & T. R. Co., 163 I. C. C. 
241. In this case the Commission said that a mixed shipment 
is a shipment of different articles or the same article in dif- 
ferent kinds of containers or packages, such as barrels, boxes, 
crates and bundles, in a single consignment. 


(1) Demurrage—Notice of Refused Shipment—Failure of Car- 
rier to Comply With Demurrage Rules. (2) Sales—Inspec- 
tion of Shipment by Buyer 


Wisconsin.—Question: Will you let us have your opinion 
on the following, citing cases which can be used as a precedent. 

A car of lumber shipped from a Wisconsin point to an- 
other point, was inspected and refused by the consignee, be- 
cause of poor quality. The car arrived on the 24th, and notice 
of refusal was not sent to the consignor until the 29th, and was 
ordered returned to the shipper on the 2nd. 

In the meantime, of course, demurrage accrued, and our 
question is—was the carrier within its rights in permitting 
inspection of the car, and then the refusal thereof? In other 
words, the seals were broken by the consignee after placing 
on his track, and part of the car unloaded for inspection, and 
then reloaded and refused. It was shipped under Section 7 of 
the bill of lading, and we are wondering what constitutes de- 
livery. 

Answer: Section E-1 of Rule 4 of the Demurrage Rules pro- 
vides that when carload freight is refused at destination, the 
carrier shall, within 24 hours exclusive of Sundays and _ holi- 
days, after being advised of the refusal, send notice of such 
refusal by wire to the consignee or owner, when known, or, 
when not known, to the agent at point of shipment, who shall 
promptly notify the consignor, if known. 

Section D-4 of Rule 8 provides that in case of failure by 
the carrier to send notice in accordance with the provisions 
of Section E-1 of Rule 4, the consignor shall not be held liable 
for demurrage charges between the date the notice should have 
been sent and the date it was actually sent. See the decision 
in Manassa Timber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 160 I. C. C. 126, 
in which case the Commission enforced this provision of the 
Demurrage Rules. 

As a general rule in the case of an executory contract of 
sale the buyer is entitled to a fair opportunity to inspect or 
examine the article or commodity tendered to see if it conforms 
to the contract and if it does not do so to reject it. Deutsch 
vs. Dunham (Ark.) 78 S. W. 767; McNeal vs. Braun (N. J.) 23 
Atl. 687; Wall Rice Milling Co. vs. Continental Supply Co., 103 
Pac, 242. 

It is the general rule that where goods are ordered of a 
specific quality, which the seller undertakes to deliver to a 
carrier to be forwarded to the buyer at a distant place, the 
right of inspection, in the absence of any specific provision in 
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the contract, continues until the goods are received and g. 
cepted at their ultimate destination; in such a case the carrie, 
is not the agent of the buyer to accept the goods as cory. 
sponding with the contract, although he may be his agent t, 
receive and transport them. Pope vs. Allis, 115 U. S. 363, § 
S. Ct. 69; Kuppenheimer vs. Wertheimer (Mich.), 64 N. W. 95). 
Thick vs. Detroit, etc., Ry. Co. (Mich.), 101 N. W. 64; Piersoy 
vs. Crooks (N. Y.), 22 N. E. 349. 

Assuming that the title vests in the buyer on delivery t 
the carrier, ‘it is at most, as between the parties, a congj. 
tional title subject to the right of inspection and rejection oy 
arrival at the point of destination for non-compliance in quality 
etc., with the terms of the contract. (Pierson case; Kuppen. 
heimer case cited above.) So where the goods are sold F.0.3 
point of shipment, no time of payment, inspection or acceptance 
being mentioned, the buyer has been held entitled to inspect they 
at the point of destination for the purpose of rejection if they 
do not comply with the contract (Pierson and Kuppenheimer 
cases above cited; Eaton vs. Blackburn (Ore.), 96 Pac. 870) 
but in so far as payment is concerned where goods are gol 
for cash F. O. B., point of shipment, the buyer must exercise his 
right of inspection at the point of shipment and cannot reserve 
the right until the goods reach the point of destination and 
delay payment until that time. Samuel M. Lawder, etc., Co, 
vs. Albert Mackie Grocery Co. (Md.), 54 Atl. 634. 


Damages—lInterest on Transit Refunds 


Utah.—Question: Referring to interest on overcharges 
which the Commission has authorized the railroads to pay in 
various conference rulings. 

You are, no doubt, familiar with rates on sugar from Utah 
and Idaho to Missouri River and Chicago. Shipments are stored 
in transit at Kansas City and freight rate of 68 cents paid in. 
When the sugar was reshipped to points such as Chicago, taking 
a 49-cent rate, we filed claim for refund of 19 cents. The carrier, 
however, refuses to pay interest on this refund, claiming that 
it is not actually an overcharge because the 68-cent rate was 
collected in accordance with the published tariff. However, 
we cannot see any difference between this case and where an 
error is made in the rate, the theory being that interest is due 
for the use of the money. The railroad has had the use of our 
money in excess of the 49-cent rate, and we cannot understand 
why interest should not be payable on this as well as on s0- 
called straight overcharges. 

Answer: In its decision in Domestic Milling Co. vs. C. & 
A. R. R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 680, the Commission holds that a 
shipper is not entitled to interest on a transit refund. The Com- 
mission therein said: 


The actual service performed by the carriers was that incident 
to two separate and distinct shipments, the first being the carriage 
of the grain from the point of origin to the transit point, and the 
second the carriage of the flour or other grain products from the 
transit point to final destination, and the rates paid by complainant: 
in the first instance were those applicable on two such shipments. 
It is true defendant’s transit tariff provided for charges lower than 
those paid in the first instance, but defendant was under no duty 
to readjust the charges to such lower transit basis, nor were com- 
plainants lawfully entitled to the lower basis of charges unless and 
until they established to defendant’s satisfaction that the shipments 
complied with defendant’s rules governing transit. Under these 
rules complainants were required to furnish documentary proof: 0! 
the movement of grain from the point of origin to the transit point, 
together with like proof of the charges on such movements. Prior 
to the filing of the transit claims complainants did not meet these 
requirements. 

We find that defendant’s failure to pay interest on refunds inci- 
dent to shipments of grain originating at points in various _westerl 
states transited at Kansas City and Marshall, Mo., and _reshipped to 
destinations in Missouri and Illinois was not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


Tariff Interpretattion—Compliance with Tariff Requirements by 
Shipper Condition Precedent to Application of Tariff 


Colorado.—Question: Will you kindly give us a ruling o 
this question that has come up and on which carrier has refused 


the payment of a feed in transit claim amounting to $49.20 00} 


a shipment of live stock. 

This shipment of live stock was made from point A to pointB 
on this line, at which point it was fed for several months and 
was then reshipped from point B on line X to point C on line Y. 
When this shipment was made from point B on line X the shiP 
per did not know that there was a savings in transit rates less 
than the local rates from point A to point B and local from 
point B to point C on line Y. He was under the impression that 


he was not given the freight bills at the time he unloaded al § 


point B, on line X, and when he reshipped he found that he 
had not prepaid freight bills that had, or should have, been 
given him at point B, and the stock was shipped -on local rates 
to point C, on line Y, this combination of locals being in exces 
of the transit rates in the amount of $49.20. 

A claim was presented by the shipper on this shipment, bul 
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the carrier says the shipper is not entitled to payment of the 
amount, because of Item 755, in D. R. G. W. Transit Tariff 6450-B, 
1. C. C. 440. 

Our contention is that this item does not bar a just claim; 
that the item is more for the guidance of agents than of ship- 
pers, and that it is not reasonable that this item should be the 
means of preventing the payment. 

The carrier contends that Rumble & Wensel Co. vs. Direc- 
tor General, 62 I. C. C. 110, covers the case and cite same as 
authority for their declining the payment of the claim. 

Answer: The provision of Item 755, of the transit tariff 
to which you refer, and which the carrier is using as a basis 
for the declination of your claim reads as follows: 


Surrender of original paid freight bill into the feeding station 
will be required when shipments are offered for completition of haul 
to market and reference to ‘“‘out’’ billing will be noted on each. 
Change of ownership will be permitted if desired and when such 
change is made the agent at feeding station must be notified, freight 
pill noted by both seller and buyer of stock, and then the billing 
will be permitted to follow ownership of stock. 


While, in Item 755, there are other paragraphs which are in 
the nature of instructions to agents, the above quoted paragraph, 
in our opinion, makes it obligatory on the part of the shipper to 
surrender the original paid freight bill into the feeding station 
as a condition precedent to his obtaining the benefit of the 
transit privileges held out in this tariff. See Maloney Tank Mfg. 
Co, vs. St. L. & S. F. Ry., 42 I. C. C. 605. In tihs case the Com- 


mission said: 


Complainant did not know that fabricating in transit at Sapulpa 
was authorized and did not comply with the rules of the transit 
tariffs. Complainant argues that it was exempted from compliance 
with the transit rules because the Frisco did not furnish it with a 
copy of the transit tariff. Rules and regulations published in tariffs 
are as binding as published rates, and shippers are chargeable with 
knowledge of them. The transit rules are not assailed, and in the 
absence of a showing that they were unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful we can not waive their observance. 


In the above case the facts are similar to those in the pres- 


S ent instance. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 


South Dakota.—Question: Will you please give your opinion 
on the following question: 
Shipments are made by rail in pool cars from various inter- 


' state origins to station A. At this station A these shipments 


pass through a warehouse and may or may not be stored for any 
length of time in this warehouse. When the shipments in turn 
move out of the warehouse by truck to destinations within the 
same state either on the same day or some later date, is the 
outbound truck movement considered interstate or intrastate 
in character? In addition to decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the subject, can you specifically cite me to any 
court decisions? 

Answer: We are unable to locate decisions of either the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the courts which specifically 
relate to the movement of shipments by rail between interstate 
points followed by a movement by truck to points in the same 
state as the point to which the shipments moved by rail. 

Whether a shipment is intrastate or interstate in character 
must be determined by the essential character of the commerce to 
be established from all pertinent facts, circumstances and con- 
ditions, and not by mere incidents of billing, forms of contract, 
or place of passing of title. Where there is an originating and 


» continuing intention that the goods shall move through from 


point of origin to an interstate destination the transportation is 
interstate in character. 

It is not the method of transportation but the continuity of 
the movement from a pdint in one state to a point in another 
state which determines whether traffic is interstate. B. & O. 
S. W. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, 43 S. Ct. 28, and Hughes 
Brothers Lumber Co. vs. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 469, 47 S. Ct. 170. 

In the latter case the court said: 


__.The conclusion in cases like this must be determined from the 
various circumstances. Mere intention by the owner ultimately to 
Send the logs out of the state does not put them in interstate com- 
merce, nor does preparatory gathering for that purpose at a depot. 
= must appear that the movement for another state has actually 
— and is going on. Solution is easy when the shipment has 
veen delivered to a carrier for a destination in another state. It 
ch much more difficult when the owner retains complete control of 
; e transportation and can change his mind and divert the delivery 
rom the intended interstate destination, as in the Champlain Com- 
os case. The character of the shipment in such a case depends 
pon all the evidential circumstances looking to what the owner 
Th done in the preparation for the journey and in carrying it out. 
ag : mere power of the owner to divert the shipment already started 
th “ = take it out of interstate commerce, if the other facts show 
= al € journey has already begun in good faith and temporary 
the ruption of the passage is reasonable and in furtherance of 
ntended transportation, as in the Champlain Company case. 


Ordinarily, unless at the time a shipment moves from point 


of origin, the final destination has been fixed as the second 
destination point, the movement from the original destination toa 
point in the same state is not an interstate movement. The inten- 
tion of the parties at the time the shipment moves from point 
of origin, and not the subsequent disposition of the shipment 
after its arrival at its original destination, governs in the deter- 
mination of the character of the shipment. See the decision in 
A. C. L. R. Co. vs. Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky, 275 U. S. 257, 
48 S. Ct. 107; C. M. St. P. & P. R. Co. vs. Campbell River Mills, 
53 Fed. (2d) 69, certiorari denied 285 U. S. 536. 

In the first case it is held that as respects freight charges, 
the interstate character of oil and gasoline shipments by the 
seller’s ships into a state, and transfer thereof to storage tanks 
or tank cars for distribution to different parts of the state as 
ordered, as necessities of service and substations require, or on 
annual contracts made before interstate shipment has com- 
menced, held to end on delivery at seaboard, at which time 
title passes, whereat time of shipment the buyer cannot say 
where any particular shipment will go, notwithstanding in 
some cases oil is discharged into the storage tanks at the same 
time it is being discharged from tanks into tank cars for distri- 
bution; that this question whether commerce is interstate or 
intrastate must be determined by the essential character of the 
commerce, and not by mere billing or forms of contract, though 
they may be one of a group of circumstances tending to show 
such character; that the reshipment of an interstate or foreign 
shipment does not necessarily establish a continuity of move- 
ment, or prevent the shipment to a point within the same state 
from having independent or intrastate character, even though 
it be in the same cars. 

The other case relates to the movements of shipments by 
rail between two points in the same state where transited and 
followed by an interstate transportation of the goods by other 
than common carriers, the court holding that the rail movement 
was intrastate in character. 


Tariff Interpretation—Words and Phrases “Or” 


lowa.—Question: Trans-Continental Tariff 17-M, Agent Toll’s 
I. C. C. 1308, Section 2, in Item 287, names rates on sash, set up, 
glazed, from North Pacific Coast points to Louisville, Ky. 


Item 2, of said tariff, provides for the application of Com- 
modity rates to intermediate points, stating that same applies 
only in connection with individual items or rates making specific 
reference thereto, subject to the exception noted. Exception No. 
2, in this item, applies in connection with Items 165 to 185, 195 
to 205, and 282. We contend that, as Item 287 is an individual 
item, the intermediate application provided under Item 2 will 
apply in connection therewith. As we read the sentence immedi- 
ately under the caption the word “or,” included therein, is a 
coordinating particle that offers the choice of two things. 


Can you cite any Interstate Commerce Commission authority 
concerning my interpretation of the term? 


Answer: In its ordinary and proper sense, the word “or” is 
a disjunctive particle, and it will be so construed, unless there 
be something in the context to give it a different meaning. 
Oxsheer vs. Watt, 44 S. W. 67, 68. It is a connective that marks 
an alternative, generally corresponding to “either.” Austin vs. 
Oakes, 1 N. Y. S. 307. 


In item 2 of the tariff to which you refer, the word is used 
in the following sentence: “Applies only in connection with 
individual items or rates making specific reference to this 
item.” As so used, it is our opinion that it does not authorize 
the use of Item 2 unless in connection with either an individual 
item or rate in which specific reference is made to Item 2. It 
does not, in our opinion, authorize the application of Item 287 
merely because that item is an individual item. The term “indi- 
vidual item” as used in Item 2, and as quoted above, is, in our 
opinion, modified by the phrase “making specific reference to 
this item,” as is true of the term “or rates” as used in the sen- 
tence in question. 


Sales—Passage of Title Where Freight Prepaid 


Colorado.—Question: I thank you for your answer to Colo- 
rado, on page 1137, of the December 23rd issue of The Traffic 
World, under the above caption. 

I have been deceiving myself for a good many years, I 
guess, because I’ve always thought that when our salesmen took 
an order, which is no contract, but simply an open order, and 
sent it in here marked “for Colorado Springs,” for instance, our 
company was responsible for the safe delivery of the goods to 
the consignee. But I have thought, too, for a great many years, 
that when one of our salesmen sent in an order, which wasn’t any 
contract, simply an open order, given to him by a retail cus- 
tomer, and he said thereon, “freight prepaid to Colorado 
Springs,” tlfat simply the prepayment of freight was involved 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Personal Notes 


Oliver W. Tong, traffic counselor, Minneapolis, Minn., died 
December 4 after an illness of three weeks. 

The Delta Line, owned and operated by the Mississippi 
Shipping Company, Inc., announces the opening of an office in 
Chicago, with W. L. Blackman in charge. 

John A. Currier, manager of the travel department of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, died at his home in Brighton Feb- 
ruary 17. He was sixty-six years old. 

Frank B. Kellogg, of St. Paul, former Secretary of State, 
and R. Douglas Stuart, first vice president of the Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, have been elected directors of the Burlington. 

L. A. Behler has been appointed general auditor of the 
Northern Pacific, succeeding E. T. Dakin, who died January 13. 
W. C. Pinger has been appointed assistant general auditor, 
succeeding Mr. Behler. C. S. Carter, who has been auditor 
joint facility accounts, succeeds Mr. Pinger. 

The following officers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Los Angeles Warehousemen’s Association last week: 
President, Edgar S. Stanley, Star Truck and Warehouse Com- 
pany; vice president, I. W. Hamilton, Pacific Commercial Ware- 
house; treasurer, Nathan Nibley, Jennings Nibley Warehouse 
Company. 

A. F. Baldus has been appointed general traffic manager, 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines, Inc., with headquarters at Fort 
Worth. 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco elected the fol- 
lowing officers February 15: President, Margaret Teebay, South- 
ern Pacific Company; vice president, Helen MacGregor, Grace 
Lines; secretary, Helen Slattery, Universal Carloading and 
Distributing Company; treasurer, Laura Keith, Pacific Coast- 
European Conference; directors, Jean Baldwin, Farnsworth and 
Ruggles; Mabel Delucchi, Dollar Steamship Lines, and Nan 
Lawrence, San Francisco Machinery Dealers’ Association. 


Frank C. Forward, elected president of the Tri-City Traffic 

Club at the annual meeting held at the Fort Armstrong Hotel, 

Rock Island, Illinois, February 8, was 

born at Gladstone, Illinois, July 28, 1893. 

His first employment was with the 

C. B. & Q. Railroad at Gladstone as 

agent’s helper. He moved to Moline, 

Illinois, in 1913 and was with the C. B. 

& Q. until 1918, serving in various ca- 

pacities from bill clerk to chief rate 

clerk. He served with the A. E. F. in 

France in 1918 as corporal with the 

341st Infantry, later attending officers’ 

training school at La Val Bon, France. 

He returned to the C. B. & Q. as chief 

rate clerk in 1919, resigned in 1920 to 

enter the employ of the Moline Plow 

Company, Moline, Illinois, was promoted 

to assistant traffic manager in 1924, and 

appointed traffic manager of the Moline 

Implement Company in 1926. In 1929 

the Moline Implement Company became 

a part of the organization of the Min- 

neapolis-Moline Power Implement Company and he has been 

with that company since as assistant traffic manager at the 

Moline plant. He is a charter member of the Tri-City Traffic 

Club, and has served as chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, director and vice-president. 


Dr. Virgil Jordan, president, National Industrial Conference 
Board, will speak on “Government Ownership of the Railroads”’ 
at a joint meeting of the Traffic Club of New York and the 
New York Board of Trade at the Hotel Pennsylvania March 14. 
A duplicate contract bridge tournament will be held in the club 
rooms beginning March 1. There will be further play March 8, 
15, and 22, and April 5. The chairman of the club bowling 
league is arranging for matches with teams représenting the 
Brooklyn Traffic Club, the Newark Traffic Club, Foreign Com- 
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merce Club of New York, and the Universal Carloading anq 
Distributing Company. 


The Traffic Study Club of Akron will hold a meeting at the 
Mayflower Hotel February 26. The program includes a review 
of the growth of Akron’s transportation facilities, by Mayor Ike 
Myers; a discussion of “The Meaning Behind Coordinator East. 
man’s First Report,” by Elmer F. Maloney; a review of “The 
Latest Developments in the Coal Rate Case,” by Bill Hubbard, 
transportation manager, Akron Chamber of Commerce, and ex. 
planation of the trucking code and plans for its enforcement, 
by Sherrill E. Leonard, chairman of the rubber division, Ohio 
code committee. 


At the annual election of the Junior Traffic Club of Chi. 

cago, Edward Henry Randall, whose portrait is herewith pre. 

sented, was elected president. He js 

city freight agent, A. T. & S. F. Rail. 

road. This organization, with 500 mem. 

bers, is composed of industrial traffic 

executives and junior railroad officials, 

Mr. Randall began his railroad career in 

1912 as a messenger in the passenger 

department of the A. T. & S. F. Rail 

road. He left the Santa Fe after two 

years to work in the auditor’s office of 

the C. M. & St. P. He returned to the 

Santa Fe in 1916 and advanced to his 

present position in the division freight 

agent’s office, through the operating 

department, both in the terminals and 

on the line at Chillicothe, Illinois. The 

president and other newly-elected offi- 

cers will be installed at the annual din- 

ner to be held at the Palmer House 

April 5. R. V. Fletcher, general coun- 

sel of the American Railway Association, Washington, D. C.,, 
will be the guest speaker. 


The next meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association will be 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, March 13. It has been 
designated “Custom House Night” and the Women’s Traffic 
Club of San Francisco has been invited. Dinner at the Dawn 
Cafe will precede the meeting. 


An unusually elaborate program marked the meeting of the 
Oakland Traffic Club at the Athens Athletic Club February 20. 
The history of Zeppelin construction and performance possi- 
bilities were discussed by Dr. E, Lynd Esch, formerly with the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, Akron, O. A short talk on “Com- 
munity Service” was presented by the president of the Oakland 
Community Chest, and Jack Tucker, Hollywood sound effect 
man, was a guest and gave a talk and demonstration. 


“Railway Mail Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of 
Houston at a meeting at the Texas Hotel February 19. C. J. 
Taylor, superintendent of railway mail service, eleventh divi- 
sion, was the speaker. There was music and other entertain- 
ment. 


The principal speaker at the thirty-third annual dinner of 
the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh at the William Penn Hotel March 
8 will be Senator L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa. The toastmaster 
will be J. F. Deasy, vice president in charge of operation, Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Philadelphia at the 
Bellevue-Stratford February 13 officers were elected. A short 
talk expressing appreciation of the cooperation he had had in 
his term of office was given by the retiring president, J. K. 
Hiltner, and he was presented with a grandfather’s clock by 
George J. Lincoln, club historian, in behalf of the members. 
The following were elected to office: President, J. W. Babneu, 
district freight agent, B. & O.; vice president, W. A. Angus, 
traffic manager, Pennsylvania Sugar Company; P. L. Howard, 
traffic manager, Sun Oil Company; C. H. Rolf, Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company; R. G. Hassel, traffic manager, Henry 
Bower Chemical Manufacturing Company; H. C. Hoffa, traffic 
department,. Atlantic Refining Company; secretary, William H. 
Montgomery, freight representative, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 
James T. Kernan, secretary, Philadelphia Maritime Exchange; 
historian, George J. Lincoln; directors (three years), H. J. Fink, 
commercial agent, N. & W.; W. C. McCoy, general agent, Mer 
chants’ and Miners’ Transportation Company, and W. M. Wood, 
district manager, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. 


Dr. Emory R. Johnson, professor of commerce and trans 
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portation, University of Pennsylvania, one of the outstanding 
railroad economists of the country and an authority on govern- 
ment ownership, will speak on that subject at the convention 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Birmingham, Ala., 
April 24. 


The seventh annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Wilming- 
ton will be held at the Hotel duPont March 15 with John J. 
Cornwell, general counsel, Baltimore and Ohio, as the speaker. 


Following a discussion of the recent report of Coordinator 
Eastman the Traffic Club of Dallas, February 12, adopted a reso- 
lution declaring “that the plans for government ownership and 
compulsory consolidation (of the railroads) expressed by the 
coordinator are against the public interest and should not be 
permitted to take root and grow.” A list of reasons for that 
opinion was included in the resolution. Elimination of competi- 
tion and political meddling were among them. Copies of the 
resolution were sent to President Roosevelt and to Congress- 
men from Texas. 


Louis Chackes addressed the Traffic Club of St. Louis at its 
weekly luncheon at the Hotel Jefferson February 19. 


February 20 was “entertainment day” at the weekly lunch- 
eon of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Hotel Lowry. 
Sidney R. Montague, formerly with the Canadian Royal Mounted 
Police and arctic explorer, was the speaker. 


The monthly meeting of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Traffic Club 
was held at the Atlantic Hotel, Norfolk, February 15. Henry 
Ketner, commerce counsel, Virginia State Corporation Commis- 
sion, discussed various provisions of the interstate commerce 
act. Meetings of the club are said to be gaining in interest and 
attendance has reached a “high point.” 


A “George Washington’s Birthday Party” was given by the 
Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Muehlebach Hotel February 
19. Vaudeville and music were on the program. 


The Motor City Traffic Club had the largest attendance it 
has ever had at any February meeting at a meeting at the Fort 
Shelby Hotel February 19. A number of boxing bouts were 
included in the program and there was music by the Grand 
Trunk Band. 


The Alumni Association of the College of Advanced Traffic, 
Chicago, held “Old Graduates Night” at the Great Northern 
Hotel February 20. Many former graduates of the college at- 
tended. Roy Thompson, freight traffic manager, Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee, was the speaker. There was entertain- 
ment and cards were played. 


The Miami Valley Traffic Club has selected the following 
delegates for the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America in Birmingham April 24 and 25: E. H. Dorenbusch, 
traffic manager, American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, 
O.; R. H. Hagerman, traffic manager, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton; J. H. Norwood, division freight agent, Big 
Four, Dayton; R. L. Galleher, general freight agent, B. & O., 
Cincinnati. Alternates are as follows: J. E. Haynes, traffic 
manager, Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton; B. E. Olsen, traffic 
manager, The McCall Company, Dayton; J. J. O’Connor, travel- 
ing freight agent, Clinchfield Railroad, Cincinnati; Robert Mc- 
Dowell, general agent, Southern Pacific, Cincinnati. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 377) 


and that we had no responsibility for the safe delivery of the 
goods. 

In other words, after we got a clear receipt for these goods 
from the railroad companies then the matter of safe delivery of 
the goods rested absolutely between the railroad and the con- 
signee, and that our company was out of it as far as that fea- 
ture of the safe delivery of the goods is concerned. It looks 
to me as though from the ambiguous legal angles that I have 
been deluding myself. 

I want to get this thing settled in English so that anybody 
can understand it and not have a lot of legal Latin phrases to 
contend with, which phrases no one understands but a lawyer. 
Would it do us any good if we placed on our orders “F. O. B. 
Denver, Freight Prepaid to Colorado Springs,” for instance? 
That is, so far as our responsibility for the safe delivery of the 
goods is concerned? 

We do not want to evade any of our responsibilities, neither 
do we wish to incur any responsibilities which are not included 
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in the sale, and you can bet your bottom dollar that no salg,. 
man of ours intends to sell any goods where he guarantees the 
delivery of those goods. After the goods are turned over t 
the railroad and we get a clear receipt, in our opinion our rr. 
sponsibility ceases and that’s what we have been drilling into 
our salesmen’s minds for a good many years. 

Why should we be responsible just because we prepay the 
freight? These orders are open, there are no special terms, or 
contracts, or anything else. It’s simply an order given to 
salesman and there is nothing thought of by either the buyer o; 
the seller as to who is responsible for the delivery of goods 
when the order is given. 

In my opinion it’s just a lot of legal foolishness like a Jot 
of our other laws to involve the seller in the safe delivery of 
the goods just because the seller pays the freight. The railroad 
is responsible for safe delivery of the goods after they are 
turned over to the railroad. 

Answer: We assume from your statements that the orders 
your salesmen take are subject to the approval of your firm, 
If so, they are merely offers, or proposals to buy, until accepted, 
Four States Grocery Co. vs. Wickendon, 217 S. W. 1103. 

On the other hand, such approval is not necessary if your 
agent has full authority to consummate the sale and an offer 
made by him is accepted by the other party. Bundy vs. Meyer, 
181 N. W. 345. 

In either case, however, a contract of sale is the final result, 

If the terms of the contract of sale are not definite and 
certain with respect to the place at which title to the goods 
passes, it becomes the duty of a court, in the event of a dispute 
between the parties to the contract, to determine from the terms 
where the title passed. 

As we stated in our answer to which you refer, there are 
decisions of the courts which hold that the payment of freight 
by the seller is evidence of an intention upon his part to retain 
title in the goods. 

Of course, if there are definite provisions in the contract 
to the contrary they will govern, as it is only in the absence 
of express provisions as to the place where title passes that an 
intention on the part of the seller to retain title to the goods 
to point of destination is shown by the payment of the freight 
charges by the seller.. 

It would be well for you to include in your contracts of 
sale the provision suggested in the fifth paragraph of your let- 
ter, namely, that the goods are sold “F. O. B. Denver, Freight 
Prepaid to Colorado Springs,” modified to suit the destination 
involved. 

This will definitely determine the question of the place of 
passage of title, relieving your company from the possibility of a 
loss should the goods be injured or destroyed while in the 
course of transportation to their destination, should you be un- 
able to hold the carrier liable for their value. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Item 490, S. W. L. Tariff 
38R—Agent Johanson’s I. C. C. 2494 


Missouri.—Question: Kindly give me an explanation as to 
how to arrive at the charges on a shipment of rosin weighing 
48,000 pounds, consisting of 100 barrels; also explain the gen 
eral application of arriving at the minimum weight on a ship 
ment above the minimum requirements, for example, a 70,000- 
pound shipment. Will appreciate your setting the figures out 
in full, in arriving at charges to be assessed on a 48,000-pound 
shipment. 

Answer: Under the heading “Commodity,” in Item 4490, 
of Agent Johanson’s Tariff I. C. C. 2494, appears the following: 


Rosin, in barrels, carloads (applies only in lots of 100 barrels 
or more). Minimum weight as follows: Actual weight at rate of 
1% cents, estimated weight of 500 pounds per barrel, excess in pro- 
portion at 21 cents, and 36,000 pounds at balance of rate. 


In this item there is also a parenthetical clause which reads: 
“(Basis—Galveston or Houston combination). 

In our opinion, charges on a shipment weighing 48,000 
pounds and on a shipment weighing 70,000 pounds, both con 
sisting of 100 barrels, should be arrived at as follows: 


Example of application on 48,000 lbs. shipment: a 
First factor, actual weight 48,000 lbs. @ 1%%c...........00+- $ 7.20 
Second factor, 100 bbls., @ est. weight 500 lbs. each, 50,000 lbs. 105.00 


Total 
Example of 70,000 lbs. shipment: 
First factor, actual weight 70,000 @ 1%c 
Second factor, 100 bbls. at est. weight 500 Ibs. each, 50,000 
lbs., plus excess in proportion of 20,000 Ibs, total 70,000 


Ibs. @ 21c 
Third factor, 70,000 Ibs. @ 19c 


As a matter of fact the charge on any shipment, the actua! 
weight of which is over 50,000 pounds, or on which the estimate 
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followed 
this Railroad 


Building Illinois Central System across the prairies of 
Illinois and between New Orleans and Cairo was a 
stupendous undertaking back in the years 1850 to 1875. 


The first and most obvious result was the great impetus 


given to settlement of farm lands and development of 
agriculture along the lines of this pioneer North and 


South railroad. This was well exemplified by the 


experience in Illinois. 


Prior to 1850 approximately 11,000,000 acres of 
government land was unsalable. However, as rapidly 
as Illinois Central rails were laid, this land was quickly 
purchased. As farm settlement progressed, towns and 
villages sprang up as if by magic. 


No other railroad has figured so prominently in the 
agricultural development of the entire Méississippi 
Valley as has Illinois Central. It was the first road to 
conduct a campaign to colonize its territory. 


As it was three-quarters of a century ago, Illinois Central 
System is partner and servant of Agriculture in sixteen 
Mississippi Valley states which it serves—swiftly and 
safely carrying farm products to market—taking manu- 
factured goods to the farm. - 
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_ ATTENTION 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


These seven specific services are tailored to 
fit your individual requirements. Check the list 
carefully to see how many of them you can use 
to supplement the present facilities of your 
traffic department. 


1. Watching Service (A Specific, Personal 


Service) 


Send us a list of your inbound and outbound com- 
modities, plant locations, and general territories to 
which your products move. All rate changes in tariffs, 
classifications, and supplements thereto; all complaints, 
petitions, and applications filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and Shipping Board (Intercoastal), 
and all orders and decisions thereof, as they affect your 
traffic, will be reported at once. Supporting documents 
will be forwarded without cost, except where a cash 
outlay is necessary. Wire advice of efforts to change 
rates on short notice, and suspensions of new rates will 
be given if desired. 

A single report may mean a great saving. 


2. Rate Analysis and Exhibits 


If you believe your rates are out of line we will 
analyze them, making suitable rate comparisons and 
digests of pertinent cases, in clear and specific terms. 
Exhibits will be prepared and manifolded if desired. 


3. Rate History 


Get down to bed rock to build. Using the Commis- 
sion’s complete tariff files, we will furnish, with effec- 
tive dates and tariff authorities as far back as desired, 
chronological statements of classification ratings, or 
tariff rates or rules. We will also determine whether 
particular rates have been before the Commission in 
any proceeding, furnishing digests of Commission’s 
findings. 


4. Rate Quotations and Tariff Interpretations 


Rates will be quoted on any commodity between any 
points via any routes on interstate traffic, or on inter- 
coastal traffic via the Panama Canal. This service is 
especially important where complex situations are in- 
volved or the status of particular rates uncertain, or 
where resort to interpretation in the light of court or 
commission decisions may be necessary. 


5. Statistical Service 


We will locate any available government statistics 
and compile or assemble in form desired. 


6. Document Service 


Available government documents (including bills in 
Congress) will be promptly forwarded or reproductions 
will be made when necessary. 


7. General Research 


We solicit this work in connection with any business 
subject. 


Additional information about these services and their 


cost are yours without obligation if you will write, out- 
lining your requirements, to the 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
of the 


Traffic Service Corporation 


Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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weight amounts to 50,000 pounds, should be based on the tota 
weight at the rate of 41%c provided for in the column headeg 
“Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds.” 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Pennsylvania 


Store-Door Delivery Tariff 


Railroad 


Massachusetts.—Question: The store-door delivery tariff at 
points on the Pennsylvania Railroad shows certain B. & \y, 
stations as being originating stations under terms of the tariff, 
common points with the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. being omitteg, 
It is claimed that the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. (only an inter. 
mediate carrier so far as the main tariff provisions are cop. 
cerned) can secure common point traffic under the 6c per 10) 
pounds general provisions applying on connecting line traffic, 
but that the B. & M. cannot do so, since they are originating 
carrier under the tariff terms and common points do not show 
in their list of such stations. It is my view that the B. & M. 
concurrence in the tariff only covers stations shown in the 
station list and that their unlisted stations, such as common 
points, can handle traffic for store-door delivery on P. R. R. 
lines on the same basis as the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 

Answer: As we interpret the provisions of P. R. R. Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 1100, this tariff, in paragraph (a), of Rule 2, of 
Section 1, provides for a collection service at Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stations shown in Section 3, on traffic destined to both 
local and common points on the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. It does 
not, however, provide for a delivery service at stations on the 
New Haven. Paragraph (b), of Rule 2, provides for delivery 
service at Pennsylvania Railroad stations on shipments originat- 
ing at local and common points on the New Haven Railroad. 
No provision, however, is made for a collection service at sta- 
tions on the New Haven Railroad. 


With respect to shipments originating on or destined to 
points on the B. & M., paragraph (a), of Rule 1, of Section 1, 
provides for a collection service at Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
tions shown in Section 3 and a delivery service at B. & M. 
local stations shown in Section 3. This paragraph of Rule 1 
also provides for a collection service at B. & M. local stations 
shown in Section 3 and a delivery service at Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stations shown in Section 3. 


As to traffic moving between Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
tions shown in Section 3 and common points on the B. & M,, 
paragraph (c), of Rule 1, in Section 1, provides for a collection 
service at Pennsylvania Railroad stations on traffic destined to 
B. & M. common points, but no delivery service at B. & M. 
stations, and delivery service at Pennsylvania Railroad stations 
on traffic originating at B. & M. common points, but no collec- 
tion service at B. & M. stations. a 

So far as common points on the B. & M. and New Haven are 
concerned, under our interpretation of the tariff there is no 
difference in the application of the tariff as between the B. & M. 
and the New Haven other than the difference in the charges 
under Rule 1, of Section 1, as compared with Rule 2, of Section 
1, neither rule providing for a collection or delivery service at 
either B. & M. or New Haven stations, but only for a collec- 
tion and delivery service at Pennsylvania Railroad stations. 


Store-Door Delivery and Pick-Up Service 


South Carolina.—Please advise me what railroad first in- 
augurated store-door delivery. 

It is understood that the Pennsylvania Railroad has insti- 
tuted this service at some stations on its lines. Therefore the 
question has come up as to what railroad was the first to put 
on such service. I am of the opinion that the Bennettsville and 
Cheraw R. R. was one of the first to start this practice. 


Answer: We are not advised as to what carrier was the 
first to establish the service, but you are correct in your state- 
ment that the Bennettsville & Cheraw R. R. was one of the 
first, if not the first. 

You no doubt have reference to the more or less recent re- 
establishment of store-door delivery and pick-up service by 
various carriers. The original establishment of the service 
goes back a long time. See, for instance, the statement of the 
Commission in Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association VS. 
B. & O. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. C. 388, that the record therein shows 
that store-door delivery at Baltimore was first inaugurated in 
1867 by the old Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. 


The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
hicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Washington—Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Build- 
ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. 
The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: 
Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Oriental 
Limited and Winnipeg Limited. 
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Watch Your Rates 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD brings you notice of 
action taken on rate matters before the Com- 
mission. To be completely informed, you should 
also be on the mailing list for THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN, which will bring you notice of 
action proposed and action taken in any rate 
matters by any of the standing rate committees. 


The dockets of the following, their hearing bul- 
letins and, in most cases, their disposition 
notices are regular weekly contents of the 
BULLETIN: 

















Central Freight Association 
Eastern Commodity Rate Revision Committee 
Express Classification Committee 

Illinois Freight Association 

National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee 
National Perishable Freight Committee 

New England Freight Association 

Southern Freight Association 

Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee 
Southwestern Freight Bureau 

Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau 

Trunk Line Association 


Western Trunk Line Committee 


Missing Tariffs Are Costly 


Another important function of THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN is the furnishing of a weekly check 
of your tariff file. An abstract of all new tariffs, 
classifications and supplements filed with the 
Commission and the Shipping Board Bureau is 
mailed to BULLETIN subscribers every Satur- 
day morning. This tariff file check is made com- 
plete by publication of investigation and suspen- 
sion orders, suspension orders vacated; fourth 
section applications and orders; short notice ap- 
plications and permissions; abstracts of all 
tariffs returned by the Commission and the 
Shipping Board Bureau; released rate orders; 
and express tariffs. Other regular contents are 
embargo notices, as reported to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association, 
and the steamship sailings, as reported to the 
Commission. 







































The complete docket of the Consolidated 
Classification Committee is mailed to 
BULLETIN subscribers as, issued. 










neette for further details should be addressed 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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The Only Complete 


SHIPPING 
SERVICE... 
RAILWAY EXPRESS 


In all important cities and towns, Railway Ex- 
press trucks cal/ for your shipments at your 
door, and deliver to the consignee’s door. We 
take care of all shipping details... quickly, 
carefully and safely. No other service is so 
widespread and complete. 

You will find Railway Express a great con- 
venience for every type of shipment. Goods 
sent this modern way travel at passenger train 
speed, and our system of receipts, both on 
pick-up and delivery, insures safety. The cost 
of Railway Express is comparatively low, and 
regular charge includes liability up to $50. 

Whenever you have an important shipping 
job, phone Railway Express. Your local agent 
will gladly give you complete details on any 
type of shipment. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 94 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


| THE 
| 
| 


Within 250 miles there reside :— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 





The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 

| 

| 





Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft, deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 














No. 


Digest of New Complaints 





26380. Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., Boston, Mass., vs, Ocean 
S. S. Co. of Savannah, et al. 

Alleges unlawful competition in the transportation of passep. 
gers between New York and Boston because Ocean S. S. Co, of 
Savannah transports passengers between New York and Boston 
though no application, as required by section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, was ever filed by the railroads owning or contro}. 
ling the Savannah line. Asks cease and desist order and finding 
which will result in discontinuance of Savannah Line service, (C 
D. Drayton, atty., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C.) : 


- 26381. Wilson & Co., Inc., of California et al., Los Angeles, Calif,, 


vs. T. & N. O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, cattle and calves, points in Tex., N. y 
and Ariz., to Los Angeles, Calif. Ask cease and desist order ang 
reparation. (Richard T. Eddy, atty., 106 West Third St., Los An. 
geles, Calif.) 


. 26382. Robert Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Wabash et al, 


Unreasonable rates, fibreboard boxes, St. Louis, to Chicago, 
S. Omaha, Neb., and St. Paul, Minn. Asks reparation. (F, [, 
Ruland, t. m., 2820 South Eleventh St., St. Louis, Mo.) 


. 26383. State Cement Commission (of South Dakota), Rapid City, 


S. DD. va. G. NW. et ab. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, cement, Rapid 
City, S. D., to Glasgow and Wiota (Ft. Peck Dam), Mont., and 
to intermediate stations on the G. N. west of Ft. Buford, N. D, 
Cement at producers at Mason City, Ia., and Steelton, Minn., pre- 
ferred. Asks rates. (H. P. Gutz, chairman, State Cement Com- 
mission of S. D., Rapid City, S. D.) 


. 26284. Bogalusa Paper Co., Inc., Bogalusa, La., vs. N. O. G. N. 


et al. 

Unreasonable charges, wet woodpulp, Bogalusa, La., to Lawrence, 
Kan. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. (E. W. McKay, 
practitioner, 1701 Pere Marquette Bldg., New Orleans, La.) 

26385. Letellier-Phillips Paper Co., Inc., New Orleans, La., vs, 
mM. 2. Gt al. 

Unreasonable charges, scrap or waste paper, Little Rock, Ark, 
to Bogalusa, La. Asks cease and desist order and reparation, 
(E. W. McKay, practitioner, 1701 Pere Marquette Bldg., New 
Orleans, La.) 


. 26386. Boston Wool Trade Association, Boston, Mass., vs. A. & W. 


et al. 

Rates and charges, in violation first three sectionos of the act, 
wool and mohair, points in Ia., Mo., Minn., Mich. (northern 
peninsula), and Wis. to Boston, Hudson, Lawrence, North Chelms- 
ford, Worcester and Dundee, N. J. Alleges defendants did not 
accord same treatment to all receivers and shippers of wool ship- 
ping over the same line and that defendants exacted a special 
rate of one shipper and a different rate to another upon like 
traffic. Asks reparation. (Irwin C. Bailey, mgr., Transp. Dept., 


Boston Wool Trade Assn., 263 Summer St., Boston, Mass.) 


No. 


26387. Chamber of Commerce of Demopolis, Ala., et al. vs. South- 
ern. 

Allege that defendant owns and operates line of railroad be- 
tween Selma and York, Ala., running through Demopolis and 
Faunsdale and which originally crossed, by overhead bridge, the 
Tombigbee River just west of Demopolis; that this bridge was 
struck by a barge operated by the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line 
and that approximately 150 feet of it fell into the water; that 
the bridge has not been repaired or replaced, and. defendant is not 
providing the service it formerly did by use of the bridge, in vio- 
lation of section 1 (4) of the act, and that defendant has in 
substance and effect abandoned a portion of its line without 
authority therefrom from the Commission. Ask that defendant 
be required to repair or rebuild bridge and restore service. (J. H. 
Alldredge, atty., Demopolis, Ala.) 


. 26388. Arthur Carlton, St. Joseph, Mich., vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 


Unreasonable charges, grapes, Derby, Mich., to Harlan, Ky. 
Asks reparation. (Oliver T. Cunnings, 99 Detroit Union Produce 
Terminal, Detroit, Mich.) 


. 26389. Weyl-Zuckerman & Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. A. T. 


& N. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, onions, points in Utah. Wyo., 
Colo., Ida., and Ore., to points in Okla., Tex., La., Mo., Ill., Ky. 
Tenn., Ark., Miss., Ala., and Fla. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates and reparation. (A. E. Bazan, atty., Walsix Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo.) 

26390. Weyl-Zuckerman & Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. A. G. 
S. et al. E 

Unreasonable rates and charges in violation section 4, onions, 
points in Colo., Ida., Ore., Utah and Wyo., to points in Ala., Fla., 
Ga., Ky., N. C., S. C., and Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. 
(A. E. Bazan, atty., Walsix Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.) 


. 26391. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. A. T. & 


S. F. et al. ‘ : 

Unreasonable rates, grain and grain products, wheat, points in 
Okla. to Enid, Okla., stored and milled, and the wheat or _prod- 
ucts thereof subsequently reshipped to various points in N. M. 
Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparation. (Frank J. 
Krantz, a. t. m., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


. 26392. The American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 


vs. B. & O. et al. : ; 

Rates, commercial or mixed fertilizers, mixed carloads of mixed 
or commercial fertilizers and fertilizer materials, Baltimore, Md., 
and Carteret, N. J., to points in Md., Va., Pa., N. J., Del., W. 
Va., and Conn., in excess of sixth class, in violation of section 1 
to extent they exceeded or exceed sixth class rates prescribed in 
the eastern class revision. Asks cease and desist order_and rep- 
aration. (A. J. Whitman, T. M., and practitioner, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 


sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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, TRANSPORTATION 


The famous merchandise freight trains of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway —The Skipper, The Pilot, The Nomad, 
and The Caravan—daily travel with the speed of Mercury 
between the Virginia Seacoast (Norfolk, Va.) and the Mid- 
west. Call the nearest N. & W. Traffic Department repre- 
PB sentative for complete schedules, rates and details of this 

unexcelled transportation service. 
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Docket of the Commission. 


GALVESTON 


ee ae Ot ey Ge NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New a 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Canceliat 


February 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25744—F. B. Se ey be z. + al. : - 
acilities < . 3 : 25812—American wa reig ssociation, Inc., vs. a 
——— Quick Dispatch is assured A oon lng y. E 
j ~hin- February 26—Binghampton, N. Y.—Examiner Hagerty: 
via Galveston. © tit Sis Ship 26285—Thomas Kerry Co., Inc., et al. vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. et 
hewe ments arriving at the port February 26—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fuller: 
3? villion bushel : : I. & S. 3929 and ist supplemental order—Berries from, to and be. 
Pas age Mr in the morning are on board tween points in the south. 
51 mile terminal oa February 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiners Mullen and Cooper; 
railway system ship In the afternoon. 1. & S. 3935—Peat from C. F. A. to Eastern points. 
February 27—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner Disque: 
22252—Jackson Traffic Bureau, for Burnsville Oil Co., et al. vs, 4 
Experienced per- T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 
sonnel anxious to Galveston is a co-ordinated port—all February 27—Argument at Washington, D. C;: 
please you services are performed either by this oe « * * Nee Retail Coal Merchants’ Assn. et al. vs. A, ¢ 
company or under its direct supervision. 25866—S. H. & E. H. Frost et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 
Finance No. 6878—Unified operation of railroad facilities at Lo 
: ‘ siti irate Angeles Harbor. 
Write us for Gal- February 28—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Hagerty: 
veston Port Book on 1. & §S. 3943—Transit shingles at Cleveland and North Tonawanda 
and the Shippers Frequent and assured sailings to February 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiners Mullen and Cooper: 
eT oe. principal World Ports . . . Sixty-nine 26250—South Chester Terminal & Warehousing Co. vs. Pa. R. R 
; : lines. et al. 
— February 28—Argument at Washington, D..C.: 
25930—General Motors Corp. (Buick & Chevrolet Division) vs. Ps 


R. R. et al. 
26080—Northeast Kentucky Cotal Bureau vs.._C. & O. Ry. 


Finance No. 9791—Southern Pacific Co. abandonment. 

WHARF COM DANY Finance No, 9810—A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. abandonment. 

— ne ee hte ge - - , 

—Iron City Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. - et al. 
Retabiished 1654 March 1—Lake —— ee a ‘ Sites Caml 
. F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. Fourth Section Application No. —Sugar from Lake aries, 
ane. See, See — La.—Filed by F. A. Leland. 
R EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY March 1—Bloomfield, Mo.—Examiner Molster: 

(OU ) Finance No. 10230—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. and its trustees 
for permission to abandon a line of railroad between Van Duser 
and Bloomfield, Mo. 

March 1-2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21373 an sub, 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
et al. 
Portions of Fourth Section Application No. 13470 and certain 


* B al other applications. 
A : e ul t or ari & 21665 (and sub, 1)—North Carolina Corporation Commission vs. A. 
C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


™36309-Dow Chemical Go. vs A.C. & Y. Ry., H. B. Stewart, T 
; — Dow emical Co. vs. A. C. - ay., H. B. ewart, Trus- 
Answering the real ton, ot al m 

March 2—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 


problems of ta riff filing a Produce Co. of Texas et al. vs. A T. & S. F. Ry. 
al. 
26326 Tulsa Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


@ Easier reference, 20 to a Rh March 2—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Weems: 
mor apacit r drawer ess —The Hausman & immer Co. vs. A. R. R:-R. et al. 
— oP sift oF ‘ sf March 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Weems: 
wear on tariftfs—this is a com- 26308—Coal Corp. of America vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
bination that means both con- March 5—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
venience and economy. I. & S, 3932—Grain routed from Okla. to Tex. via M. K. T. Lines. 


March 5—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Hagerty: 
@ Sooner or later you will add new 22053—Cadillac Malleable Iron Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


tariff files or replac Id files. March 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
Phas sais 1 old Ai - 25630—In the matter of divisions of joint class rates in official ter- 
When you do wouldn't it be ritory. 
. 26141—Chesapeake Western Ry. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
best to bu the file March 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Weems: 
that will add . to 26306—National Acme Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. : 
yy t ili —Draper Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
r in 
25 To » ye 3 March 5—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mohundro: 
capacit per square 25325—Absorption of drayage and trucking charges by St. L. S. W. 
foot ° floor space Ry., Mo. Pac. R. R. and C. R. I. & P. Ry. (further hearing). 
P h ddi h March 5—Jefferson City, Mo.—Examiner Molster: 
without adding to the Finance No. 9966—Supplemental application of St. L.-S. F. Ry. and 
number of drawers? = vee = permission to abandon the Sligo branch of the 
a Ss. F. y. 
P March 5—El Dorado, Ark.—Examiner Disque: 
@ lt wre 2 good thing ange and gub- 1—Chamber of Commerce, El Dorado, Ark., vs. ©. 
. . . + . Ry. et al. 
ead infor ion on 
- get the —_ A File matic — March 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
the Automatic Tariff File now; just 26249--J. B. Short Milling Co. vs. Inland Waterways Corp. et al. 
drop us a line—there’s no obli- 26299—Darling & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
; March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
gation. Fourth Section Application No. 15431—Bags, burlap or gunny, used, 
: to Memphis, Tenn.—Filed by Curlett, Van Ummersen and TIil- 
Traffic Department ford, Agents. 
March 6—Burlington, Ia.—Examiner Molster: 


, Sg 
' Finance No. 9767—Proposed construction and operation of lines by 
AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern Ry. 
March 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
629 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 25511—-Maine Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & Ar. R. BR 
25679—Town of Searsport, Me. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 
SAILS ARRIVES 




























, Phila- | Los San | Alameda Seattle 
. | Baltimore! delphia | Angeles |Francisco Ne ee’ Pertlend Tacoma 






















Sailed | Sailed | Arrived] Arrived] Arrived|Feb. 26/Feb. 28 
Sailed | Sailed |Mar. 1)/Mar. 5|Mar. 7|/Mar. 12|Mar..14 
Sailed | Sailed |Mar. 15|Mar. 19|Mar. 21|Mar. 26|Mar. 28 
Feb. 24/Feb. 28|/Mar. 22/Mar. 26/Mar. 28|Apr. 2jApr. 4 
Mar. 3|/Mar. 7j/Mar. 29j/Apr. 2jApr. 4jApr. 9jApr. 11 


NOW IS THE TIME 


nd be. To go after Oriental business aggressively. Not in CALMAR Mar. 31/Apr. 4[Abr. 26/Apr. 301Mey 2iMay 7i[May 9 
years have manufacturers had such bright prospects for YORKMAR |] 22 JApr. 14/Apr. 18]May 10/May 14/May 16/May 21}May 23 


extensive Oriental business as they have today. EASTBOUND SCHEDULE 





























vs. A And remember—if you route your shipments via 
SEATTLE you are saving days and dollars. Seattle STEAMER 
A. ¢ is the nearest United States port to the Orient, has the 
same terminal facilities as other up-to-date ports and cALMAR 
it Lon IN ADDITION the geographical advantage of being YORKMAR 
several days closer to Oriental markets. a ory 
at ime 
ri 7 in tle, its May 3|/May 7|May 10 
RR Write “y new llustrated book regard g bn “ ; LOSMAR Apr. 24]Apr. 26]May 17|May 21]May 24 
port and position in the ever-increasing trade with the *Astoria, Sailed, Mar. 7, Apr. 4, May 2 
P world’s greatest future markets. }Grays Harbor, Sailed, Mar. 21, Apr. 18 
B. Fa : | en a to —— e non ee a aioe as regards 
* ‘ . teamers, arrival an eparture dates, and to Company’s right 
Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. “ 
EASTBOUND LOADING AND DISCHARGING PIERS 
] y PACIFIC COAST ATLANTIC COAST 
SEOTT LS Agnes Bock Termian NEW YORK—Pier 40—North River 
arles, SAN FRANCISCO— Pier 498 PHILADELPHIA—Pler 98 South Wharves 
OAKLAND—Howard Terminal BALTIMORE—Pier 7 Port Covington 
st RICHMOND—Parr Terminal 
hae LOS ANGELES—Berth 145 Wilmington 





'rus- 
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CUSTOMERS 
WILL BE 
PLEASED 


When the bill of lading reads ‘American 

Mail Line” both you and your Oriental 

customers know just when the goods will 

be delivered. Many customers insist upon 
this specification because of the dependable 
sailings of the President Liners to and from 
Seattle. One leaves every alternate Saturday; 
one arrives every alternate Tuesday, regular 
as clockwork. 






nes. 



























Reports in many lines are becoming more encourag- 
ing as Spring approaches. If the demand for your 











er- 
merchandise is improving this is a good time to make 
sure that your distribution methods are as efficient 
and economical as possible. Do you use the facilities 
of first class public warehouses? Are you familiar 
with the extensive service Crooks Terminal warehouses 


In addition, a fleet of_fast cargo liners with 
frequent sailings to Japan, China and the 
Philippines. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


















nd 21 West Street......eeeeeeereee New York rt 4 : 
ee 9 
™ 1714 Dime Bank Bldg.........+.++: Detroit afford? Write for full information. 
110 So. Dearborn St....-..seeeees Chicago 
C. Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 


CROOKS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building. ......cccccccce Seattle 









‘tf AMERICAN Ae rat yes fs 
417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave.. 
429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. 
7 5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louls Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 
2 E MAIL LINE NEW YORK Ninth and Alameda Streets 


76 Beaver Street 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service Overland Torntnal Warehouse Co. 
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FREIGHT RATES FOR SHIPPERS 
HARTMAN’S 


Eastern Freight Rates—ogrnts.to (act s 


Western Freight Rates — Covering class and 


Hartman’s Chicago Guide — 
Publications sent on approval 732 Federal Street, Chicago 


SSeeeeesecsceceseceseuace 
Sacecccucecucesescsecsase 


General Merchandise— Cold Storage 
Warehouse 


WAREHOUSING — DISTRIBUTION — FINANCING 
Cargo-Handling Freezers 


Rail-Lake and Barge Coolers 
Terminal Auto Dealers 


96 Car Track Warehousing 
Capacity Service 


2000 — ) en oF amenicat ———— 


Storage-in-Transit 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmissien Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
Specialists 


815 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


reuse 
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ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washingten, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 


Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 
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March 7—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hagerty: 
26297—Leigh Banana Case Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. ct al. 
March 7—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
26293—Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et aj, 


March 7—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Weems: 
26311—Egbert-Hay-Forbes Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 


March 8—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
* Fourth Section Application No. 15357—Cottonseed between points jp 
Texas—Filed by J. R. Peel, Agent. 


March 8&—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24 arpenter-Hiatt Sales Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et a) 


March 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26312—Biggio Inc. et al. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


March 8—Oskaloosa, la.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 10211—Joint application of W. H. Bremner as receiver 
of the M. & St. L. R. R. and C. B. & Q. R. R. for authority ty 
the former to construct three short connecting tracks near Mar. 
tinsburg, Brighton and Coppock, Ia., and to construct one-half 
on an interchange track near Winfield, Ia.; to abandon operation 
under trackage rights for freight service over the C. R. I. & Pp 
Ry., between Oskaloosa and Des Moines, Ia.; to operate under 
trackage rights for freight service over the C. B. & Q. R. R. be. 
tween Tracy and Des Moines, Ia.; to abandon that portion of the 
line of the M. & St. L. R. R. between a point near Brighton and 
Coppock, Ia., and for permission to the latter to abandon those 
portions of its Tracy-Winfield branch between Winfield and a 
point near Coppock, Ia., and between Martinsburg and Oskaloosa, 
tae to construct one-half of an interchange track near Win. 

eld, Ia. 


March 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
25750—D. L. & W. Coal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 


March 9—Plymouth, Ind.—Examiner Weems: 
23481—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & E. R. 
25092—Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. A. R. R. 


March 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
* |. & S. 3956—Rates from or to Chicago Heights, IIl. 
March 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 9985—Application D. S. S. & A. Ry. for permission to 
abandon its line between Marengo Jct. and Superior, Wis. 
Finance No. 10007—Joint Application Northern Pacific Ry., D. §. §, 
& A. Ry., Wisconsin Central Ry., and A. E. Wallace, receiver of 
Wisconsin Central Ry., for authority to the D. S. S. & A. Ry. to 
operate over the Wisconsin Central Ry. between Marengo Jct 
and Ashland, Wis.; to operate over the Nor. Pac. Ry. between 
Ashland and Superior, Wis., and to construct a connecting track 
at Marengo Jct., Wis. 
March 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26295—Armour & Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
March 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Weems: 
16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. 
et al. (further hearing). 
March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flynn: 
1. & S. 3948—Wines from Pacific Coast to East. 
March 12—Rochester, Minn.—Examiner Molster: 
Finance No. 10223—Application C. G. W. R. R. for permission to 
abandon its branch line between Eden and Mantorville, Minn. 


March 12—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Disque: 

1. & S. 3945—Phosphatic Sand or Clay from Fla. to the south. 
March 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
* 1, & S. 3869—Cement, Kenova, W. Va., to Washington, D. C. 


March 12—Big Springs, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
* 24877 and Sub 1—Farmers Co-Operative Gin & Supply Assn. et al. 
vs. A. W. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


March 12—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 1, & S. 3841—Salt from La. to Tex. 

March 13—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Weems: 
25688—Princeton Mining Co. vs. A. W. & W. Ry. et al. 


March 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15108—Class and commodity rates 
by way of Paducah, Ky. 
March 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3951—Vehicles from Ga. and Tenn. to the east. 
March 14—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Hagerty: 
24608—Sewarage Commission of City of Milwaukee et al. vs. A. & 
R. R. R. et al. (further hearing). 
=————_—«_=_=£=£_$=_*_—__a>==> 


WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Company, Drexel Building, Phila- 
delphia, for details. 3 


R. et al. 
et al. 
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WANTED—By large milling in transit operator in Northwestern 
Ohio, young man with knowledge of freight rates and tariffs, willing 
to accept a minor position in traffic department and prepare himself 
for a possible future responsible position. Give full details of_ex- 
perience, qualifications, also age, etc., in first letter. Address, B-42, 
care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


POSITION WANTED—Traffic man experienced all phases trams- 
portation, efficient, reliable, industrious, age thirty. Address, B-43, 
care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


QPotnan 


—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
vou New London and Norwich, Conn, 


‘o—C. F. A., W. T.L., Inter-Mountain, 
™ Carolinas, South and Southwest 


iq—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
_ MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK Cl 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 
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